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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE PRINCESS PAULINE TO THE PORTRAIT OF 
NAPOLEON. 





BY orwayY CURRY. 





«She died soon after, still calm and mistress of herself, except that in 
her Jast hour of azony, she often spoke in so low a tone that she could 
not be heard distinctly; but her dying eye steadfastly fixed upon her 
brother’s portrait, showed clearly that her spirit was holding converse 
With hitmen.” 

Oxe hope in all this weary life, 
One living, only joy, was mine; 
With thee above its stormy strife 
To rise, and reign, and shine— 
To bless thee when thy kingly name 
w Was blended with undying fame. 


But now alike in ruin lie 
La Thy crowns, and thy imperial throne; 
And thou hast journeyed far on high, 
Into that world unknown, 
Which lies beyond those orbs of hght 
That greet us in the lonely night. 


And I, alas! when thou art gone 
With the sweet music of thy voice, 

I weep, and there remaineth none 
To bid my heart rejoice: 

Oh, for that music’s matchless power, 

To soothe me in this gloomy hour. 


I feel the heavy hand of fate 
Impel me to the eternal shore— 
I fear the grave, so desolate 
And dark, that lies before: 
Oh! whisper me where thou art gone, 
And cheer my drooping spirit on. 


Ev'n now I meet thy flashing eye! 
I feel its spirit-thrilling glance; 
Oh! let me hear thy battle-cry, 
My brother, « Charge for france!" 
Alas for thee, Napoleon! 
Alas for France when thou art gone. 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 


When I heard some priconers tried at the Old Bailey, 

I was particularly pleased with the amiable manner in 
which the judge summed up the evidence; for when 
any matter was at al! doubtful, he invariably directed the 
jury to give the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. This was 
generous, and contrary to the frequent practice of man- 
kind, who are too apt to judge harshly of their neighbors, 
and to see every thing inthe darkest point of view against 
those who have had the misfortune to transgress, in any 
degree, the strictest laws of integrity. As I particularly 
‘love and admire amiablenees, 1 have endeavored ever 
since, to imitate the spirit of the judge, who, like charity 
herself, thinketh noevil. In aword, I have practised the 
pleasant principle of the benefit of the doubt in every 
case to which it is at all applicable, and I really think 
that it has rendered me one of the most amiable creatures 
inthe world. For instance, inthe morning when I awake, 
which may be eight, nine, ten, eleven or twelve o’clock, | 
may fancy perhaps that it is time to get up, but I am 
rather sleepy and heavy, and I am not quite certain that 
I have had rest enough, (for ¢ome constitutions require 
more sleep than others,)so I yive myself the benefit of 
the doubt, and doze away another hour or two—till at 
length I am absolutely tired of lying in bed; and then, 
as there is no doubt to take any benefit of, I get up, and 
am in a most amiable humor, and not cross and crabbed 
as those poor creatures are who leave their beds before 
they have had their natural rest. When I am once up, 
it frequently occurs to me that I ought not to spend the 
day in idleness, but to give myself seriously to some oc- 
cu ; but so many various modes of occupying myself, 
are ted, that out of the multitude, I know not which 
to choose; then, in the midst of my perplexity, I bethink 
wyself that while some of mankind are best employed in 





action, others are most profitably employed in contempla- 
tion, and if I have any doubt asto which of the two I-am 
most fitted for, I immediately take the benefit of the doubt, 
and give myself to contemplation, and thus I find myself 
most amiably disposed. If I have a necessity to visit 
any distant part of the city or suburbs, and if J think that 
the walk may do me good, I peradventure also fear it may 
be too much for me, thereupon I give myself the benctit of 
the doubt, and take a cab,—this preserves my equanimity 
of temper; and I am not fretful and peevish as those who 
are over fatigued invariably are. If I mect in the etrects a 
half starved beggar, or one who says that he is half starv- 
ed, and if I feelinclined to pity and relieve him, I think it 
possible that he may be an impostor, and only wants the 
money to spend at the public house; thereupon I give iny- 
self the benefit of the doubt, and keep the money in my 
pocket; and I comfort myself’ with the pleasing reflection, 
that 1 have not in any way contributed to countenance 
hypecrisy, or to promote intemperance; and as nothing 
more effectually tends to make a man amiable than the 
possession of a good conscience, I am quite pleased with 
myself for not having been instrumental in assisting an 
evil disposed person with the means of vice. If I receive 
two invitations to dinner—fur such things will sometimes 
happen—and if one of the invitations should be accepted 
on the score of duty, while the other has claim upon the 
inclination, I weigh with great diligence the arguments 
on both sides, and as with all my skill I find it impossible 
to put the matter beyond a doubt, I give myself the bene- 
fit of the doubt, and accept the invitation which dest suits 
my inclination. If, after dinner, I fancy that I have taken 
quite enough wine; yet if I feel disposed to take another 
glass or two, and I am not quite certain that it will be too 














much for me, forthwith I give myself the benefit of the 
doubt, and drink. 

In this practice of giving myself the benefit of the 
doubt, I believe that I am not altogether singular; I have 
occasionally observed this selfsame moral amiableness in 
others. When a hackney coachman gets a customer, and 
is in any degree of doubt as to the distance which he has 
driven him, he always gives himself the benefit of the 
doubt, and charges the outside of his possible claim.— 
When the driver of a sandcart is filling his vehicle with 
sand, and has any doubt whether the poor donkey can by 
any possibility draw another bushel or two, forthwith 
he gives himself the benefit of the doubt, and heaps up 
the load till it is past all doubt that the beast has got as 
much as he can possibly draw: when the said sand man is 
impatient to make progress, and has a doubt whether it be 
possible for the ass to move a little quicker, he gives him- 
self the benefit of the doubt, and his donkey the benefit 
of the crab-stick, belaboring the wretched animal, till he 
puts it beyond a doubt that the poor thing can move a step 
further or faster. When a client comes to a lawyer 
with a bad cause in his hand, and a bouncing fee in his 
fist, the lawyer sees the hopelessness or the wickedness 
of the case; but as it is just possible that there may bea 
chance of success, the lawyer pockets the fee, giving him- 
self the benefit of the doubt.and goes to work for his 
client as craftily or honestly as may be. When a gentle- 
man hae been dining at a public dinner, and goes to look 
for his hat amidst a host of others, and doubts which is his 
own, he gives himself the benefit of the doubt, and takes 
the best that he ean find. Whena public spirited and 
patriotic gentleman gets into parliament, all for the good 
lof his country, and when a measure is proposed wiich 
may not, and when a vote one way would do himself no 
igood, and a vote the other way would, he gives himself, 
|the benefit of the doubt, and votes accordingly. When 
a physician has attended a patient for some weeks, and 
there seems to be no farther occasion for his services, and 
no need of any more drugs; yet, as it is possible, notwith- 
standing all favorable appearances, that there may bea 
relapse, he gives himself the benefit of the doubt, visits 
the patient once more, and administers another dose.— 
When a shop keeper has an article of doubtful quality, 
and a customer of doubtful sagacity, he forthwith gives 
himself the benefit of the doubt, sells the doubtful article, 
and puts it beyond all doubt, that some folks are more 
easily imposed upon than others. Whena stagecoachman 
picks up a roadside passenger, and doubts whether it be 
quite honest to appropriate the proceeds to himself, he 
gives himself the benefit of the doubt, and forthwith 














pockets the fare. When a party of school boys have ar- 


ranged an excursion to commit depredations on a neigh- 

bor’s orchard, and one of them feels a little hesitation and 

a few conscientious qualms as to the matter, and has some 

doubt as to whether he may not do better by abstaining 

from plunder; but being rather partial to apples, and 

knowing that if -he does not steal them, he will not have: 
any, and doubting whether, after all, there be any such 

mighty great crime in stealing afew apples, he gives him- 

self the benefit of the doubt, and sticks to his party.— 
When a cabdriver or waterman has taken two or three 
fares successively in his cab or boat, and finds, after the 

departure of the last customer, a purse at the bottom of 
the cab or boat, and he knows not to which of the three it 
belongs, in such circumstances the readiest way of 
settling the matter is to give himself the benefit of the 

doubt, and put the purse into his own pocket. Whena 
voter at an election can get a fee from one candidate, and 
not from the other, and there is some doubt in his mind as 
to which is the best man to vote for,—as it is a difficult 
matter forcommon minds to determine on state affairs,—- 
he forthwith gives himself the benefit of the doubt, and 
votes for the candidate who pays best. Then what ables- 
sed thing is doubt, since so many benefits reeult from it! 
Life would be a very dull concern if we had no doubts; 
for then we should have no opportunity for the exercise of 
our judgments, and we should have no use for that beauti- 
ful and graceful quality called discretion. 

Sir Roger de Coverley was very right, when he said, 
“there is a great deal to be said on both sides.” Does not 
every body sec, that if there were nothing to be said on 
one side, there could be nothing said on the other? And 
if there were nothing to be said on either side, there 
would be nothing said at all; and perhaps very little done. 
It is impossible to imagine anything so stupid ag an 
unanimous world, or a life without adoubt. They, there- 
fore, are guilty of much cant, and of great display,—I 
may say,an unnecessary display of stupidity, who ex- 
press a wish to have every thing brought to a certainty; 
they would have a completely drab world—there would be- 
neither hue, nor color, nor complexion about it. We 
should all trot on in the monotonous stupidity of hackney- 
coach horses with blinkers on their eyes—they have no 
benefit of doubt; for when they feel the whip, they know 
they must move, if they can, and when they feel the tug 
of the bit, they know they must stand etill. They have 
no doubtse—their orbit is not eccentric—they indulge in 
no extravagances. ‘Truly, there is a great benefit in 
doubting; and had it not been for the benefit of the 
doubt, you, gentle readers, would not have had the pleas- 
ure of reading this paper. So doubt no more that doubt 
is good.— London Athaneaum. 


BETTER DAYS. 


Setter days are like Hebrew verbs, they have no present 
tense; they are of the past or future only. ‘All that’s 
bright must fade,” says Tom Moore.’ Very likely; and 
so must all that’s not bright. ‘To hear some people talk, 
you would imagine that there was no month in the year 
except November, and that the leaves had nothing else to 
do than to fall off the trees. And, to refer again to Tom 
Moore’s song, about the ‘stars that shine and fall,” one 
might suppose that by this time all the stars in heaven had 
been blown out like so many farthing candles in a show 
booth at Bartlemy fair; and as for flowers and leaves, if 
they go away, it is only to make way for new ones. There 
are as many stars in heaven as ever there were in the 
memory of man,and as many flowers on earth too, Itis 
all very well now and then to have a bit of a grant ora 
growl, ora grumble, or alamentation; but one mend-fault 
is worth ten find-faults, all the world over. It is all 
right enough, when the barometer of the purse is lbw— 
when the stomach is out of order—to say that things are # 
not as they used to be; and I would not tor the world de- ¥ 
prive an honest man of the pleasure of grumbling: it is* 
an Englishman’s birthright. But I don’t like to see a © 
matter of feeling made a matter of history and philo- 
sophic verity; let us have our growl and have done with 








with.a lantern in his band.. 


it. But some croakers remind one of. the boy who said 
that his grandmother went up stairs ninetéen times a day 
and never came down egain. Or, to seek for another re- 
semblance, they may be likened to the Irish grave digger, 
who was seen one night ching Oo chorch yard 
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‘Oh, I have lost my lantern!” “You have your lantern in 
your hand.” “Oh but this is a lantern J have found ; it is 
not a lantern I have lost.”” ‘Thus it is with men in gen- 
eral: they think more of the lantern they have lost, than 
of the lantern they have found. Jt is true, indeed, that} 
things are not what they were with any of us. Great} 
changes have taken place and more are daily taking place | 
hut there are greater changes in our feelings and appre-| 
hensions than there are in the external world, or in the} 
general frame of socicty. 
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What a great change must} 
have taken place between the time of the seige of Troy | 
and the days of Homer; for the Poct speaks of Ajax pelt- 
ing the Grecks with stenes of such a bigness that ten or] 
adozen men of the degenerate days in which Homer} 
lived could not lift such a one. liver since his time} 
things have been growing worse and worse, so that now,| 
I dare say, the human race, compared with what it was! 
during the scige of Troy, is not much more than a noble 
army of gnats. Nothing is as it was; the people grow 
worse and worse, generation after generation, and the in- 
habitants of the earth become more and more attenuated, 
till at length there will be nothing left of theim--they will! 
become gradually invi: ible. The sun does net shine so} 
brightly as it used to; and the seasons every body says are} 
changed. There is a great deal of truth in this—there is! 
no denying it. Wut the worst of the matter is that there | 
is too much truth in it. The evidence of the mutation of 
the seasons from youth to manhood is so supcrabundant, 
that by proving too nuch, it proves nothing. 

Between the years 1740 and 1750, Ilcrace Waipole 
wrote some letters which have sinee been published. I] 
have not acc py now on hand to refer to; but I distinctly re-| 
member readivg in thema lamentation on the change of) 
the seasons. ‘lhe writer complains that on inidsummer | 
day he is writing by the fire-side ; and he pettishiy says, 
** We have now no summer in this country, but what we 
get from Newcastle ;” and pre: ently after he adds, that 
it Was not so when he was young. Now 1 think when 
Horace Walpole was vw, Dean Sswilt was old; 
yet the Dean make. the same complaint. Still more cu-| 
riously, the poct Cowper, writing about forty years after| 
Horace Walpoiz makes the same complaint, I mention,| 
that neither winters nor summers were such as they used} 
to be. Those who are now living, who were children| 
when Cowper complained that the summers were not co} 
hot nor winters s they u: io be, do now make} 
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sv cold 
tue same complaints as he cid then. 

In the year 116 the suinmer was remarkably fine a 
dry, and the people beganto cry out on the beauty of what 
they called an old fushicned summer. ‘fo be sure it was| 
an old fashioned cuininer; co are all the summers old fash-| 
ioned summers, “There in Tacitus, which} 
describes the climate of 
described now. I could quote Latin, but as I have no 
particular end to auswer in look:ng learned, I make the 
extracts from Dr. Aikin’s translation of the life of A gri-| 
cola: “ The eky in this country is deformed by clouds and 
frequent rains, but the cold is never oxiremely vigorous, 
The soil, thovgh iimpro; for the olive and vine, and} 
other productions of warmer climates, is suitable for corn. | 
Growth is quick, but maturation slow, both from the sar 
cause, the great humidity of the ground and etmesphere.” 
There now, can any thing be plainer thanthat? And yet, 
we talk about the changes of the seasons as if the sun! 
were worn out, and all things were going wrong. There} 
always have been occasionally hot summers, and occa- 
sionally very cold winters. Ninetecn years ago there was} 
a fair onthe ‘thames. ‘That winter wa the rule. it! 
was the exception. Whatever change there is, is in ¢ ur-| 
selves. 
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Reader, you are acquainted with persons of thir-| 
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by, none are more pathetic than the lamentations for the 
loss of all our great men. What marvelously great men 
did live in the days that are past! This, of course, says 
the triumphant croaker, must be admitted. There is no 
denying that Shakspeare, Milton, Pope. Scott, Byron, 
Pitt, ox, Channing, Sheridan. all are gone, and have not 
left their likenesses behind. It is no easy matter to con- 





|phant croaker. If you stop a man in the midst of his 
| jamentations, and prove to himas clear as light, that he has 
{no good ground for complaint, you seem to inflict an in- 
| 


| jury upon him: but, if he can repel your arguments, and 


lestablish hisown growling position beyond all question, 
lhe is far happier than if he had never had any cause of 
‘complaint. 4s there, says he, a man now living who can 
write as Shakspeare wrote! Very likely there 1s not, and 
if there were, he would be quite asuperfluity: we have as 
much Shakspeare as we want—and so of all the rest. 
‘The cause of this style of reproaching the present by 
referring to the past, is to be found in the loud Jamenta- 
tions, which mark the departure of great men from the 
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‘tion of the time, and considered essential to the reputation 
\of all who pretended to philosophy. There was but little 
‘inthe religion of the land to rebuke the evil spirit~anq 
litsname wasLegion. His last effort, when his speech 
ifailed him, was to write on his tablets—* death is but q 
isleep,” and a request for ‘‘some opium to extingmsh his 
life and his pains together.” Still, even in this fatal jn- 


ceive any human being more proud and happy than a trium-|| sensibility to all that constitutes the true greatness of the 
|| dying mind, and tothose illustrious hopes and feelings which 


|to the christian throw their light across the grave, the sink. 
\ing man of genius showed some of that brilliancy which 
|had once given him such distinction among his country - 
‘men. Take away from my sight,” said he, “ all those 
‘funeral-looking things. Why siould man be surrounded 
iby the grave before his time! Give me flowers—let me 
have essences—arrange my dress. Let me hear music, 
‘and let me close my eyes in harmony.” But this passed 
‘away with the return of pain, and he once more asked 
‘eagerly for opium to end the struggle. The physician, to 
‘quiet his mind, gave him some water ina cup, telling him 
‘that it wasopium. Ileswallowed it—dropped back upon 





sublunary scene. When a distinguished man dies, the 
public feels a joss. Funeral clezy, monument, epitaph, 
biography, all make the loss more talked about. When a 
great genius is born into the world, there is no talk about 
it. 
regard not the saplings that are springing up in their place. 
Thus we think that we live in sad, degenerate days, and 
jthus we get into the habit of looking upon great men as 
good for nothing till they are dead. In the book of the 
Proverbs of Solomon, it is said. that a living dog is bet- 
ter than a dead lion. Perhaps it may be; but we do not 
in general seem to hold this doctrine ; indeed we regard 
the living as dogs, and the dead as lions. 

I think another cause of our luoking black on the past 
as on better days, may be found in the fact that we are 
all growing older. The world is not half so pretty and 





To aboy,a schoolmaster is often an awful and great 
g 
personage; he is regarded with admiration, as a miracle 
of majesty. and a paragon of knowledge. Old Busby 
knew that when he kept his hat on in the presence of roy 
I ) 
hppa eagey: 
jality in his own school rvom. 
lof schoolmaster 
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we acquire when we are grown up to 


|man’s estate! We measure all things by the standard of | 


‘our own feelings; we have no other rule to go by ; and if 
iwe feel ourselves growing old and wearing out, and if our 
Jeyes grow dim, we think that the sun shines more feebly 
ithan he was wont to do: aad if our feelings grow obtuse, 


,;we fancy there is nothing in the world worth caring for ; || 
dif 


;and if we go to the scenes of our boyish holidays, an 
four boyish feelings do not return to us—we fancy that the 
| place issadly altered, I remember hearing one of the great- 
lest puppies that ever lived complain of the conceit and 
alfectation of young men of the present generation, and 
say, * It was not so when } was young.’’—London Uaga- 
Sue. 
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MIRABEAU’'S LATTER DAYS. 
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The y striking and spirited sketch which foilows, is 
from alate number of Blackwood’s Magazine. 

But he had already raised a despotism to which all the 
violence of the monarchy was tame. The Jacobins were 
already masters of that formidable height, which none as- 
saulted but to become victims. Mirabeau, like the rest, 
would have been flung from the new Tarpeian rock. He 
Karly in 1791, he felt his life drawing to a close, and his 
remaining hours were passed alternately in constructing 
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ty, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, and perhaps eighty years of projects for the restoration of the throne, and in lament- 


age. Ask them all if the seasons have not changed since | 
they were young; and, though the respective periods of 
their youth were at soveral intervals you will find them ail 
in the same story. 

Itis precisely the same with regard to manners. The 
deterioration of manners we do not perceive so soon as we 
do the changes of the season. We take our impre 
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of the ecascns at nbout the age ten, and from that to fiiteen; |hours. All his thoughts were on the coming period of 
but our impressions of manners we take ot our first en-!{ Pranee, and all were full of disaster. The whole vista 
trance intothe world. Alichanges that have taken place jot! the future was crowded with shapes of national ruins 
since that time we regard as innovations—as kinds of de-'|** It isenly when 1 am in the grave,” he sometimes said, 
flection from tue standard of propriety.—W liatever was léthat renee will know what] have done. I have eheck- 
the fashion when we first came to years of discretion was!{ed the torrents ef evils which now will burst upon the 
rational: whatever had then ceased to be the fishien was leountry. J have before my eyes unlimited misfortune.” 
antiquated, formal and ridiculous; and whatever has coi mes he reprobated the National Assembly, as 











into fashion since then, is all a change jor the worre—al! b Y its liti its views, nor its principles, de-| 
J departure from propriety and reason, altogether ney lssrving ef power. {Experience had already told him the 
VPangled—The word ‘‘new-fang!ed” is a charmig word; it!} vices inherent in a legislature which lived on the breath 
ty cxpresses eucha pleasant pengency of satire, and implicsa'jof the multituce. ** Phey have usurped the throne,” said 
delighted assumption of wisdom on the part of him whoifhe. ‘and they have driven the king out of the constitu- 
uses it. The mind by time acquires a kind ef rigidity: it |tien;"*—thus deseriking their ambition. He with equal, 
does not like to be put outofshape or out of place; charge'|sacacity predicted its punishment. *‘* They will be inev- | 
disturbs it, andmakes it angry. Then it looks back to lit iy undone,” he exclaimed; * and undone by the hands | 
better days; when none 0° the villanous innovations were! which they scorn. Isce a power rising among them,! 
known, Which are now so prevaient in every thing. Lam i{stained wita every crime, which will overwhelm France 


would break my 


stad that 1am neither gas nor steam, fori 
eart to be abused.as they have been. 


> But of all the regrets, of the better days that are gone 
x ', 7. * " 


ling that he was snatched away from the glory of the en- 
‘terprise. ‘The discharge of cannon on some public cele- 


| bration one day roused him from his reveries. ‘* Ha!” he) 


WhenT am 


i! exelaimed, “7 hear the funeral of Achilles! 
lwone, 
ew “9 
| pieces. 


jing are prophetic, seemed strikingly realized in his latter 




















with horror.”’ 
Mirabeau, like all the leading 


| a z 
ig names of France for the 
(jias 


We notice the great trees that are cut down, but we} 


so wonderful to us now as it was when we were young. | 


But what a different idea | 


was saved by death from giving this moral to ambition. | 


faction will tear the remnant of the monarchy to_ 
The old superstition, that the words of the dy-| 


\his pillow—end was dead. 

|| This was the man of all men to have attracted the ap. 
\|plause of the French. His vocality, his talents, his vi- 
i\cissitudes, and even his vices, were the true passport to 
national fame. His early death (for he was but forty-two,) 
jficed this admiration of his talents, when it was at its 
highest point. Nothing could thenceforth assail its per- 
manency. Even the unknown future contributed its imag- 
| inary honor to his tomb. Every man contemplated the 
‘long train of public enterprise that must have been with- 
in the power of such abilities, atsuch anage. The rey- 
alist deplored in him the noblest future restorer @ the 
monarchy—the patriot, the greatest statesman, Who was 
to have tempered popular violence into a, 
dom—and the republican, the magnificent genius,"Whose 
supremacy was to have awed Europe into submission, 
wielded the young energies of France with the brilliant 
wisdom of another Pericles, and finished by making re- 
, publicanisin the political religion of the globe. 

|| Paris rushed in a body to his funeral—the whole of the 
national guards marched efter the corpse to its place in the 
Pantheon—and the sorrows and the triumphs of that night 
were echoed throughout all France. 
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1 USE OF THE TOMATO. 
i In quickening the action of the abdominal Viscera. 
| Like most persons of studious or sedentary habits, I of- 
ten am more or less incommoded, and my health impaired, 
by inaction of the stomach and bowels, so as to be under 
| the necessity of resorting to medicine, principally cathar- 
| ties. In order to enable our readers perfectly to appre- 
l'ciate what Tam about tosay of a remedy, this state of the 
bowels is always in some degree accompanied with a sonse 
of straitness of the chest, and besides a general uneasiness, 
and lassitude, withthe head ache, or some degree of pain 
in the region of the liver. Itseems to mea recurrence of 
those symptoms that accompany attacks of what is called 
by my physicians, a liver complaint to which | have been 
‘a good deal subject. ‘The appetite, instead. of being keen, 
| becomes imperfect, with a peculiar taste of mouth, as 
if something was wanting in the functions of @igestion, to 
constitute health, for which cathartics are dhly a tempora- 
ry relief, not aremedy. 

‘The common Tomato, used in making gravy, at once 
removes this taste of the mouth, in a little time quickens 
the action of the liver, and removes all the above noticed 
symptoms and feelings; I regard it as an invaluable arti- 
cle of diet, or, if you please, as of medicine, or of medical 
dietetics. With me it has always been my object of soli- 
citude, to find out such dict, as should supersede the ne- 
eecsity of medicine. Except in pickle, which I cannot 
; use, | eat the Tomato inevery imaginable mode of dresses: 

ing, and tind it perfectly adapted to my wants. In thé 
hepe of being of some use to others, these facts are stated. 
| The Tomatois of greatuse tome. It is raised with less 
trouble than any other vegctazble that I have any know- 
ledge of. It was planted six years ago, drops its own 
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seed into the ground, and has produced bushels every yeer 
sinc2, with no other trouble than once digging the same 
cround, in spring, and one or two hocings, on a spot of 
perhaps six feet square. It makes a good pickle, and is 
raised with one hundredth part the labor and troubie of 
an equal quantity of cucumbers. But, one other object 
remains to be stated. 
I incline to the opinion, though without having yet fully 
tried it, that the ‘Tomato may be made into a rich sauce, 
tor meat; and be kept through the year, or from season to 
| season of the fruit. ‘The gravy, I know, even in the hot- 
test weather of summer, wiil keep perfectly unchanged for 
several days, in @ common open dish in a pantry ; and this 
I know, as my cook does not like the article, I have con- 
trived to keep it over when she neglects my directions. 
\If properly prepared, and bottled, and corked it ould 
ll certainly keep good, in an ice house, or perhaps in a com- 
mon cellar, or under wa or 2 low and uniform tempera- 
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t century, was an infidel: it was the melancholy fac-|jiure, At any rate if found to be as usefial to others, as it 
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is to me, it will be quite desirable to find out how it may 
be best preserved for use. As a pickle kept in brine, or 
vinegar, I could not use it, and [ am inclined to think that 
its good qualities would be much diminished, for any one, 
by this mode of preservation. Itseemsto me, that, of all 
the articles of diet, or medicine that have come to my 
knowledge, the ‘Tomato acts most directly upon the liver, 
and thus on bile. Publish this if you please, and let others 
try it, and make their own observations. I know that 
several persons of my acquaintance have derived a like 
benefit from the use of it. 

Constitutionally predisposed to a torpor of the liver, and| 
the abdominal viscera, 1 have through life, been subject to! 
the necessity of using cathartics, until having discovered | 
the good effects of the Tomato. 





'n all cases, except in! 
such above described, my flow of animal spirits has al-| 
wavsbeen uniform, rather abunjdant than otherwise, sus- 
taining severe mental effort, even to twelve and nineteen 
hours each twenty-four, for weeks in succession, always 
without other stimuli than ordinary food and drink. Wine 
never exhilarates, except as it increases my general health, 
and ardent spirits always depress the tone of my mind. 
How far they may be regarded as peculiarities, I know | 
not, but think proper tostate them, for the sake ofa clear, 
understanding, and a sincere desire to be useful to others. | 
I have never known the effect, even in the slightest de- 
gree, of any sort of intoxicating drinks. Health exhila- 
rates, and ailments depress my spirits. 

When afflicted with inaction of the bowels, head-ache, 
a bade taste of the mouth, straitness of the chest, and a 
dull and painful heaviness of the region of the liver, the 
whole of these symptoms are removed by Tomato sauce; 
and the mind in the course of some few hours is put into 
a perfect tone, like a new violin. ‘These facts certainly 
merit a narration, and I can but hope they may be cf use 
tomany persons. The true plan of life for men of mind, 
and especially for men of study, and much mental effort, is 
so to live, as to have our food supply all that is necessary 
of medicine. A wise man will soun learn to relish what 
agrees with his temperament, and reject all else, in food 
and drink. ‘lo which I willonly add, that much employ- 
inent of the mind, particularly in men of slow habits of 
the body, slow action of the bowels, calls fora larger pro- 
portion than they generally use, in temperate men, of 
liquid food or drink.—NV. Y. Farmer. 
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TIMOTHY FLINT. 


In an interesting and well-written notice of ‘* The 
Bachelor Reclained, or Celibacy Vanquished,” the editor 
of the N. Y. Commercial pays the following just tribute 
to this gentleman’s literary charzcter : 

The literary character of Mr. Flint has pow become 
established. He ranks among the foremost, and éertainly one | 
of the most excellent writers this country has produced. | 
He is the veteran representative, and almost the only 
member of an illustrious and honorable class, numerous 
in Europe—but as yet scarcely known in this mercantile 
country. In England they are called authors; in France 
they are more appropriately denominated Liticraires. Jt 
consists of s@holars who make Ictters their profession, 
and who devote themselves exclusively to their cultiva- 
tion—and without such a class, the literature of no coun- 
try can ever become prosperous or respectable. The nu- 
merous works of Mr. Flint are characterized by a style 
marked and peculiar—and, with faults of their own, 
have merits of high and rare excellence. His novels 
have also a simplicity of design and a unity of execution 
very far different from the abortions of a fecble writer— 
and are, moreover, enriched by the deductions of a mind 
so sagacious and acute by learning, at once so copious, and 
so well applied, and by a vein of such beautiful morality, 
combined with fine natural feelings, that with whatever 
may be their faulis of execution, they can never fail 
when perused in the proper spirit to interest and please 
added to all this, there is an extrinsic excellence in 
Flint’s writings to be found in his charming power of 
description. Nature and Nature’s children, and natural 
emotions, are portrayed in his novels with the vivid fresh- 
ness of an early and unadulterated worshipper. 

What can be more magniticent than his descriptions of 
South American scenery ! We stand upon the eternal An- 
des—we see the interminable prospect—we feel the deli-| 
cious breezes play upon our brow—we become elevated 

and enchanted with the thousand objects of wonder and} 
delight belonging to the clime which he congregates a-| 
round us, and we forget and disregard the minor faults of 
tautology and carelessness for the Crusoe-like simplicity 
and truth with which images and thoughts replete with 
beauty are brought before us. But his works are not) 
merely to amuse. More than any other eminent writer! 
of his country he has labored to instruct, to inform, and! 
to impart knowledge where knowledge was required, and} 
difficult of attainment. His Geozraphy of the Mississip-; 
pt Valley, and his Ten Years Residence, are the most 
valuable works which research and industry have contri- 
buted! towards the elucidation of the vast interior of this 
country, and from the genius and taste, as well as knowl- 








‘this was the last execution. 


of the continent. Flint is almost as versatile an author 
as Goldsmith. He has distinguished himself as a nov- 
elist—-as a naturalist—as a geologist~as a geographer— 
his translation or rather paraphrase of ‘ Dros’art our 
d’etre heureux,”’ is replete with the finest excellences of 
an essayist—while his ethical productions show a mind 
strong and cultivated, a judgment unwarped and sound, 
and a sense of religion of the most purifying influence. 
We have deemed these remarks necessary, because he 
hardly occupies that conspicious place in the public esti- 
mation of his country-men, which his eminent merits as 
an author entitle him to fill. 





SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 

To meet the extraordinary crisis, a special com- 
mission was issued to seven of the principal citizens and 
jurists of the colony, constituting them a court to try the 
accused persons at Salem. These were the Lt. Gover- 
nor, Mr. Stroughton, Maj. Richards, Maj. Gedney, Mr. 
Wast Winthrop, Capt. Sewall, and Mr. Sargeant. ‘They 
assembied by particular appointment at the court house 
in Salem, supposed to have stood at the eastern corner of 
Essex and Washington streets on the tenth of June 1682. 
The first victim, an old woman was executed on the 
tenth of dunce. The court then adjourned. The gover- 
ment during their recess consulted several of the iinis- 
ers of Boston and its vicinity, respecting the prosecu- 
tions, and while they urged the importance of caution 
and circumspection in the methods of cxamination, and 
the admission of testimony, they at the same time deci- 
dedly and earnestly recommended, that the proceedings 
should be vigorously carried on. ‘The court sat again on 
the 80th of July. The court sat again August fifth, and 
on the nineteenth of the same month, four men and one 
woman were hanged. Eight more were condemned, but 
One man refusing to put 
himself on trial was pressed to death agreeably to the 
provisions of the English law. ‘The principal immedi- 
ate effects of these summary and sanguinary proceedings 
was to render the accusers more bold, confident and dar- 
ing; they began to feel that the lives of the people were 
in their hand, and seemed at last to have experienced a 
fiendike satisfaction in the thought of bringing infamy and 
death upon the best and most honored citizens of the colo- 
ny ; they repeatedly cried out upon the Rev. Mr. Willard, 
the author of the ** Body of Divinity,” one of the most 
revered and beloved ministers of the times. ‘They accu- 
sed a member of the immediate family of Dr. Increase 
Mather, who had recently returned from a special em- 
bassy to the English court respecting the charter, and 
was then the President of Harvard Cellege—the man 
whom Eliot calls “the father of the New England 
clergy,”—and whose name and character have been held 
in veneration by his contemporaries and all succeeding 
generations. A writer of that period intimates that they 
aecused the wife of the Governor, Sir Willian Phipps; they 
even went so far, it is said, as to implicate one of the 
Judges of the court. 

But that which finally overthrew their power and broke 
the spell by which they had held the minds of the whole 
colony in bondage, was the accusation of Mrs. Hale, the 
wife of the minister of the first church in Beverly. Her 
genuine and distinguished virtues had won for her a repu- 
tation, and secured in the hearts of the people a contfi- 
dence, which superstition itselfcould not sully nor shake. 
—Mr. Hale had been active in all the previous proceed- 
ings ; but he knew the innocence of his wife, and he stood 
forth between her and the storm he had helped to raise; 
altho’ he turned and resisted it, when it burst upon his 
own dwelling. In crying out upon Mre. Hale, the whole 
community was convinced that the accusers had perjured 
themselves, and from that moment their power was des- 
troyed; the awful delusion ceased ; the curtain fell and a 
close put to one of the most tremendous tragedies in rea] 
life. ‘The wildest storm, perhaps, that ever raged in the 
moral world, instantly became a calm; the tide that had 
threatened to overwhelm every thing in its fury, sunk 
back in a moment to its peaceful bed. There are few if 
any other, instances in history, of a revolution of opinion, 
and feeling, so sudden, so rapid, and so complete. The 
images and visions that had possessed the bewildered im- 
aginations of the people, flitted away and left them stand- 
ing in the clear sunshine of reason, and their senses, and 
they could have exclaimed as they witnessed them pass- 
ing off, in the language of the great master of the drama, 
and of human nature, but that their rigid puritan prin- 
ciples, would not,.it is presumed, have permitted them, 
even in that moment of rescue and deliverance, to quote 
Shakspeare, 


* ok 


“ See ! they're gone-— 
The earth has bubbles, asthe waters have, 
And these are some of them: they vanished 
Into thin air, and what seemed corperea! 
Melted as breath in the wind.”--Upham's Lectures. 





CONTROVERSY. 


Many people are very sensitive on the subject of con- 
troversy, and appear to shrink from the idea of it, as 





cage which they display, will go far to form the opinions 
future time, as to that immense and beautiful section 


though they supposed it tobe an alarming evil, as fatal 
















































and pernicious as duelling. We readily acknowledge that 
controversies, as sometimes conducted, are revolting to 
the feeljngs, and calculated to produce a demoralising ef- 
fect. When those engaged in them aim rather to obtain 
victory, and silence an opponent. than to elicit truth—and 
for this purpose weave a wéb of sophistry, to sustain a 
deceptive argument—and thereby promote error instead 
of exposing it--the legitimate object is lost sight of, and 
the consequence is, a positive evil. When controversialists 
descend to vulgar epithets and personal abuse, as is too 
often the case in political squabbles, and exert their ener- 
gies to destroy the reputation of each other, in order to 
invalidate their arguments, a real injury is inflicted on 
society. In such a warfare, no men of honor, or even of 
common sensibility, will enlist; and the moment he finds 
his passions thus taking precedence of his reason and his 
judgment, he will put the bridle upon them, and check 
them in their wayward carcer. But discussions of inter- 
esting subjects, when prosecuted with talent, with a bold 
and manly spirit, with the dignity of a gentleman, under 
the direction of sound judgment, a well informed mind, 
and vigorous intellect, and with that fairness and candor 
which charecterise the man who devotes himself to the 
cause of truth, no danger is to be apprehended. ‘Truth 
never Joses, error never gains, by fair comparison; and a 
deep and impartial investigation never fails to exhibit 
both to the view in their proper colors. By such discus- 
sions, society must be benelitted, inasmuch as, in all such 
cases, its members will be furnished with more efficient 
means of distinguishing between error and truth. 

But there are certain rules that should never be discar- 
ded. We should seek truth instead of fighting for victo- 
ry over 2n opponent. We should proceed with great cau- 
tion, and never offer an argument, of the validity of which 
we are not perfectly satisfied. We should keep the mind 
always open to conviction, with the continuzl remem- 
brance that all men are liable to err. We should honest- 
ly allow its proper weirht to every argument, and exam- 
ine those of an opponent by the same standard we de our 
own, and for the same purpose. Satisfied, consetentious- 
ly, that we are right, we should manfally adhere to our 
opinion; and convinced of error, we should frankly con- 
fess and renounce it. Amn adherence to these rules, will 
curb a positive and dogmatic spirit, will prevent vulgari- 
ty and personal al use, and never fail to render a contro- 
versy instructive and useful to all concerned.—M. E. Vis- 
ler. 


DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 
Revowwrion i Tos Marerra Mepica.—A_ writer in 
the Edinburgh Quarterly thus describes the changes in 
practice :— 
‘At oue period the rage is for tar water: books are writ- 
ten to prove that wits and beauties will be preserved as 
durably as canvass and cordage, if they will only submit 
themselves to be eaturated with tar. At another period, 
all the world are directed to smoke, and stramonium and 
cigars poison our apartments. A contest next arises be- 
tween waters hot and cold, as cures fur gouty patients ; and 
the war is carried on with varied success, till both are dri- 
ven from the field by colchicum. We recollect, that for 
one year the growth of mustard-seed was as rapid in the 
prescriptions as inthe parable. Opium succeeded, and 
stretched a leaden sceptre over the land, which was, how- 
ever, soon roused from its lethargy by anexplosion of blue 
pills from innumerable mortars, and was finally over- e 
wheli:ned by a fall of powdered calomel, as formidable as 
were the ashes of Vesuvius to Nerculancum. At present, 
we believe that quinine reigns triumphant; and that 
Whigs, ‘Yorics, and Radicals, however they may differ on 
other points, unite in the common worslup of this most 
salubrious bitter.’ 





Asruma.—We learn from an intelligent friend, who 
has long been afilicted with this most distressing com- 
plaint, that the fumes of burning paper saturated with 
solution of sultpetre, give hiin perfect relief. He keeps 
a quantity of paper—which has been simply soaked in 
strong saltpetre water, and afterwards dried—constantly 
on hand, and on the recurrence of a paroxysm obtains al- 
raost instant relief from burning half a sheet in his room. 
Others who have been similarly affected, have tried it 
with corresponding benefit. Inno case has it been known 
to fail, so far as his information extends. We deem the 
testimony suflicient to warrant the publication of the pre- 
scription, which certainly has the merit af simplicity.— 
If it shall prove generally efficacious, its value is beyo' 
price. {It can be readily tested.—N. Daily Adv. 
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I never knew an ignorant and low minded person thinks 
vell of these around him. He will contradict the small- 
esterror inothers, while his own pass unheeded. No per- 
son has his knowledge—ano person hisunderstanding. He 
isthe greatest talker and his voice the most loud, and no 
man is considered as high as himself. A great talker and 
one quick to laugh at other’s faults, shows a weak, me: 





ignorant, and degraded heart.—Pente.. 3 
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AUGUST. 





BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 





Dost on thy mantle! dust, 
‘Bright Summer, on thy livery of green! 

A tarnish, as of rust, 

Dimmeth thy brilliant sheen: 


«Change cometh over them with every hour. 


Thee haththe August sun 

Looked on with hot, and fierce, and brassy face: 
And still and lazily run, 
Scarce whispering in their pace, 

The half-dried rivulets, that lately sent 

A shout of gladness up, as on they went. 


Flame-tike, the long mid-day— 

With not so much of sweet air as hath etirr’é 
The down upon the spray, 
Where rests the panting bird, 

Dozing away the hot and tedious noon, 

With fitful twitter, sadly out of tune. 


Seeds in the sultry air, 
And gossamer web.work on the sleeping trees! 
Ev'n the tall pines, that rear 
Their plumes to catch the breeze, 
The slightest breeze from the unfruitful West, 
Partake the general languor, and deep rest. 





Happy, as man may be, 














While the voluptuous bee 











Robs each surrounding flower, 
And prattling childhood clambers o'er his breast, 
The husbandiman enjoys his noon-day rest. 




















Against the hazy sky, 
Motionless rests the thin and fleecy cloud. 
Lez,* such have met thine eye, 
And such thy canvass crowd! 
And, Painter, ere it from thy easel goes, 









































Thy pencil, too, can give 
Form tothe glowing images that throng 
The Poet's brain, and live 
Forever, in his song. 
Glory awaits thee, gifted one! and Fame 
High in Art's temple shall inscrite thy name. 
Soberly, in the shade, 
Repose the patient cow, and toil-worn ox; 
Or in the shoal stream wade, 
Sheltered by jutting rocks: 
The fleecy flock, fly-scourged and restless, rush 
Madly from fence to fence, from bush to bush. 













































































Slow, now, along the plain, 
Creeps the cool shade, and on the meadow’s edge 
The kine are forth again, 
The bird flits in the hedge: 
Now in the molten west sinks the hot sun. 
Welcome, mild Eve !—the sultry day is done. 






























































Picasantly comest thou, 

Dew of the evening, to the crisped up grass; 
And the curled corn blades bow, 
As the light breezes pass, 












































Thou sweet reviver of the fevered lard. 














Bo, to the thirsting soul, 

Cometh the dew of the Almighty’s love; 
And the scathed heart, made whole, 
Turneth in joy above, 

To where the spirit freely may expand, 

And rove, untrammeled, in that + better land.’ 





















































«8. M. Lee, Portrait and Landscape Painter, of thie cit 








And thy young glories,—leaf, and bud, and flowet,— 


Btretch’d on his hack, in homely bean-vine bower, 


With the sky's light, and shade, and warmth, it glows. 


That their parched lips may feel thee, and expand, 


. 








of mere gallantry—to be attended to at eight that even- 
ing. My valisse was to fill—my toilet to make—the in- 
junctions of this, that, and the other members of the fa- 
mily to attend to—and, but one hour and ten minutes left. 
A letter had just been received by the morning’s mail, 
conveying the sad intelligence, that a bachelor uncle of 
mine was lying very ill in B My uncle had ‘spent 
several weeks a few years before at our huuse, and had 
mani‘ested more partiality for me than it was thought he 
had ever shown to any other individual in the whole pe- 
riod of his life. He was more than two score years of age, 
and had not considered it proper to surtender his heart to 
any one of the epinsters of hisacquaintance. Jt had been 
said, that shortly after having atta:med his majority, he 
had made a tender of his hand to a romping biack-eyed 
girl, who knew more of the secret workings of the hearts 
of the gallants in the neighborhood, than any ten others, 
But this report, like most others that have relation to the | 
affections of unmarried gentlemen, was, as | believe, for | 
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play the part of a sympathising nephew at the bed of sick- 
ness. ‘Time was necessary to enable me to regain a guf. 
ficient composure, and I was heartily glad that my unele 
had ** some peculiarities.” 

I discoursed with the widow about my uncle, my jour- 
ney, and the weather for fifteen minutes. At the expira- 
tion of that period, the sound of the doctor’s step wag 
heard on the stairs; and I prepared myself for being ush- 
ered into the presence of my beloved, peculiar, and 
wealthy uncle, 

As I ascended the stairs, a multiplicity of thoughts 
passed rapidly through my mind. 1 thought of my un. 
cle’s previous affection for me,—how I could alleviate his 
affliction,—how I should adapt myself to his peculiarities 
—and lastly, and very strangely, I had some singular 
thoughts as tothe probable iems of his will. I thought 
of the exceeding crabbidness, which was very generally 
and generously attributed to old bachelors when laborin 
under the effects of cisease. 1 concluded to humor every 





he told me so, utterly gratuitous and calumnious. Well, | 


love towards him, 1 had made up my mind to start off as 

soon as possible after the reception of his letter. My un-| 
cle was wealthy; he might want an executor, or—an heir! | 
Of course, this Jast consideration had but little to do in| 
determining my visit, which was undertaken through | 
sheer affection! 

Onward the stage wheeled rapidly; and in just twenty | 
six houre the steeple of the village church broke upon our | 
view. Ina few minutes we reached the top of a hill, and | 
the principal street in the village of B——— lay before | 
us. Merrily sounded the notes of the stageman’s horn—| 
onward leapt the horses—and so rapid was our motion, | 
that we had barely time to glance at the neat houses and | 
beautiful shrubbery that bordered on the roadside. At! 
length the motion of our vehicle subsided, and we alight- | 
ed beneath a huge golden swan that glittered gloriously | 
in the gleaming sunbeams above us. 
f entered the barroom and hastily enquired where 1 
might find my uncle. I was directed to thé boarding | 
house of Mrs. Smith, a widow lady, where I was told 1) 
could see him. | 
Ina few moments I was ascending the steps at the, 
door of the house whither I had been referred. 1 had;| 
just grasped the knocker of the open door, when a couple | 
of ladies entered the hallfromthe parlor. I made a bow, | 
and enquired if Mrs. Smith lived there. The elder of | 
the two ladies, with a courtesy and a smiie, which sent a! 
reflection to my he rt, reptied affirmatively, and added that | 
she was the owner of the name I had pronounced. 

My mind was instintaneously and most singularly be- 
wildered. I was just twenty one, romantic in my notions 
of the sex, and in the presence of two beautiful ladies. 
Judge then, if under such circumstances, } could have felt 
any other sensation thin that of embarrassment. 
furtive glances at both of the beautiful objects before me, 
and suddenly thinking of my afflicted uncle, I once more 
found utterance, and hastily inquired, 

** Does not my uncle board here?” 


I cast! 


whim, to help him as much as I could, for thereby, if he 


as [ have already said, my uncle was ill, I was his favorite, | got well, I should be rewarded by his thanks, and—horrj- 
and as I would have no other opportunity for evincing my || ble thought—if he died, I would stand an excellent chance 


of being mentioned in his will. It was quite obvious to 
me that I had a difficult part to perform, and, notwith- 
standing my ingenu'ty, it would require all my tact to con. 
duct myself properly. Under the influence of thoughts 
like these, I entered the sick man’s apartment. 

I think Tmust have played my part very well—at least, 
T never heard of any thing to the coutrary. My uncle 
was very sick—he told me that he had been alarmingly 
ill—but, much to my joy, he added, that his physician 
hed just informed him that he was entirely safe, and out 
of danger. I Jistened to a doleful account of his calami- 
ties, with a face as long as a Pharisee’s, and, as any per- 
son would have said, indicative of real sorrow. It was 
very singular—and I record it for the gratification of the 
|lovers of the marvelous—that even as | looked on the pale 
jind emaciated countenance of the sick min, the appari- 





|| tion of that beautiful creature, who glided so bewitchingly 


by me in the hall, was momentarily flitting before my 
mind’s eye. This mental hallucination continued with 
me all the remainder of the day. Had I been a whit 
more superstitious than I was, I would most assuredly 
have ascribed to her the power of exercising those pre- 
ternatural influences for the possession of which uglier 
persons than she had been led to the scaffold. 
The sun was just sinking to rest behind a hill that 
skirted at a far distance the western horizon, as I sat at 
the window ina musing mood. My uncie was dozing, 
and occasionally heaving forth upon the solemn stillness 
of the apartment a fiint and almost inaudible groan. I 
need scarcely add, that every sound found an echo in my 
bosom. Before me was a beautiful prospect. ‘The coun- 
try was very level, and stretching fir away, the plain was 
diversified with waving fields, woodlands, and farm-hou- 
ses. No sound could be heard, save the far-off tinkling of 
the cow bell, the evening songs of the birds and the occa- 
sional foot-teps of the villagers as they passed beneath the 
window. ‘Tne village of B was confined almost 








The ladies exchanged giances. The younger of the 
two looked exceeding!y mischievously at me. I could not 
conceive why ] was not answered immediately. I know 
I must have turned red in the checks, for it seemed as if 
all the blood had deserted my heart and rushed to my 
head. 

Another benignant emile, and the lovely young widow 
said, ** The name of your uncle, sir, would assist me in 
answering your question.” 

I was confounded. 1 had perpetrated a sad blunder, by 
supposing thit they who had never seen me, should know 
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BY THOMAS H. SHREVE. 

















Rap. 
Lay. 


He was eucceeaful, and you ate upyour fancies! 
Yea. 
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time 1 woo a moth, I ‘li fling a glare upon her eye sight. 




















What say’st thou!—Old Play. 























thing was to be done, and there was no time 














despatched to Mies E—— and Mrs. R 
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HE OLD AND THE YCUNG BACHELOR; 
OR FIRST LOVE AND LAST LOVE, 


Woman telongeth rather to the sham! le than tothe ehrine. 
A parchaser sults he: better than a devotee. Harkee, Radcliffe! the next 


largely of the fength and breadth of wy possessions, and talk Lut slight- 
ingly of my@B@art’s purity and devotion. 1 promise thee, she ’s mine. 


The stage was to start at two o’clock, and it was now 
nearly one. All was hurry, bustle and confusion. Every 


Some indispensable business must be attended to. Some 
messages, explanatory of my departure, must, of course, 





made a positive engagement—not of the heart, but 





1‘ discourse 


to do it in 


who had the honor of claiming me as a nephew. I soon 
recovered myself, and stammered out, 

* My uncle-—-why, positively, I must be the prince of 
blunderers, not tohive given youhisname. But”—and 
here the assurance thit was born with me,:and which 
had never before forsaken me, came to my relief, and I 
added—** but, you are aware, I had the very best reason 
in the world for being deprived of my senses. My uncle's 
name is Howard.” 

* Yes—Mr. Howard is an inmate of this house,” siid 
the widow, ina voice soft and melancholy as the dying 
sound of a flute, and with a dejected countenance, * your 
uncle, sir, is very ill.” 

“So ] have understood. Can I see him!” 

‘* Prosently, sir,—the doctor is with him now, and Mr. 


» 
‘ 


listeners to his conversations with tue doctor. He will 
soon tike his departure; in the meantime, walk in and be 
seated.” 

** I} thank you,” said I, as I pressed forward. 

The younger and most beutiful of the two ladies, now 
swung agreen calash, which she had held dangling by 
the strings, to the back of her head, and uttered. ** good 
evening, Mrs. Smith,” as she flitted past me with the air 
and the grace of a fairy. 





, with whom 





I entered the room and took a chair. I must confess 
‘that this unexpected meeting with two lovely ladies had 





somewhat disconcerted my thoughts, and unfitted me to 





Howard has some peculiarities—he does not permit any | 


exclusively to ranges of houses on either sid@of the road. 
very thing wore the appearance of neatness, And I be- 
gan to institute comparisons between the advantages of 
village and city life. ° 

Thad not arrived at any conclusion from my compari- 
sons, When a circumstance occurred that gave anther turn 
to the train of my thoughts. Immediately opposite to 
the window at which I sat, there was avery neat and 
pretty white frame house, with green venitian shutters. 
It Was situated a few paces back from the footway, and in 
front was a tisteiully arranged yard, plentifully supplied 
with shrabserry and flowers. Honey-suckles and sweet- 
briars clambered about the windows, flinging fragrance 
and shade, while, here and there, a rosebush and other 
more modest plints, glowing with flowers of every hue, 
filled up the remaining space. It was the appearance of 
neatness and beauty of this situation, that had caused me 
ijto institute the comparisons above referred to. I was 
| growing exceedingly poetical—I thought of the “ Sweet 
jvale of Avoca,” ** Che breezy glide,” “If there’s peace 
[to be found,” ** Not rural sounds alone,” ** Here could I 
live unnoticed and unknown,” &c.&c. &c. It was while 
|{ was submerged beneath this sheenny flood of inspira- 
tion, that } was suddenly recalled to reality, by the ap- 
| pearance of a creature, who, in the ecstacies of the mo- 
jiment, I supposed to be Erato,or some other of the nine, 
|}at the door of the admired house befure me. 
This Was no apparition, as I soon discovered. She was 
no poetical creation, however worthy she might have 
i been of the idolatry of a follower of Petrarch. She step- 
jped lightly on tae green grassy sward, and plucked a rose 
trom its parent stem She then proceeded to confer like 

honor on the other shrubbery of the yard. 

“« ——— Like Proserpive gathering flowers, 
Hierscif a fairer tower.” 

Having finished culling flowers. she seated herself on 
the door-sill, and commenced arranging them into u- 
quet. I watched every action; anu as she turned the po- 
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sey round to inspect its arrangement, | caugit a full glea 
of brightness from her dark eye. An electric thrill 
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vaded every nerve; and I began to understand the nature 
of that influence beneath which Cesar and Anthony bow- 
ed their laurel-shaded brows. ' 

I always was, and always hope to be, peculiarly sensi- 
tive to tlie effect of female fascinations. Once more my 
eyes met hers, and again my heart smote within me. It 
was true—my suspicions were realised—and she was 
none other than that fair one, whohad exerted so strange, 
and ill-defined an influence over my mind, as I listened to 
the lugubrious tones of my uncle. I would have bartered 
away all my earthly expectations for an introduction. I 
contrived some romantic schemes, whereby I might bring 
about an acquaintance. I was about enquiring of my 
uncle for some particulars touching her condition. But 
then I thought of his aversion to the sex, which I had of- 
ten heard of ; and I concluded it would manifest too much 
indifference towards him, if I showed symptoms of extem- 
poraneous love for her. It was my interest to give him to 
understand that my mind was entirely occupied with the 
thoughts of his illness, inasmuch as he might possibly 
have necessity for framing a will, and then, in case of the 
occurrence of such mournful necessity, I would stand a 
better chance of being muniticently mentioned in the said 
instrument. Between the conflicting desires of winning 
the regard of my uncle and the acquaintance of my 
charmer, I was rendered very restless. 1 got up, and 
then re-seated myself, half a dozen times. I approached 
the couch of my venerated relative, and, bending over him, 
I discovered that he had sunken into a sound slumber. 1 
concluded to leave him fora few moments. I took my 
hat and descended. JI preceeded down the strect, intend- 
ing to return by the dwelling of her, who now gave vita- 
lity to the impulses of my nature, for the purpose of get- 
ting a nearer view of her dark eyes, to whose wild charm 
I felt myself a victim. 

About fifteen minutes had transpired, whenI was slow- 
ly approaching her residence. My heart fluttered like a 
caged bird. 1 made up my mind, that, if I should be so 
happy as to catch her eye, 1 would throw myself upon 
what I considered my privilege, and speak to her. At 
length I arrived nearly opposite to her dwelling. J put 
my features in their best possible order. I am not parti- 
eularly vain, but was fully aware of all the advantages 
that nature in her benevolence had given me. Besides, I 
was confident in my own ability to manage affairs with 
tolerable cleverness, and felt assured] that she possessed 
the requisite amount of romance to second my eiforts. 

ell, } reached the place of her abode ; with a smile on 
my lips, I turned my head towards her, or rather towards 
the place where I had last seen her. Surely, I must have 
been born under the influence of some malign planet, for 
the lady—tlie object of my desires—the soul! of my wishes, 
—was—not there! 

I turned in corrow away. Disappointment weighed 
heavily on my heart. What slaves we are of fecling! 
One moment before, and the wide world seemed the only 
fitting arena for my pride; now, I felt like slinking into 
some remote corner, Where I might hide my disappoint- 
ment. 

When [re-entered my uncle’s apartment, I found that 
he had been aroused in my absence. He was seated in 

_ thé’ middle of the room, rocking himself slowly to and fro. 
My recent disappointment had given anexpression of deep 
~ concern and solemnity to my countenance,and I approach- 

ed his side without the slightest levity. But my features 
were destined to change their hue, and solemnity gave 
way to surprise. The pallid right hand of my uncle 
grasped with easy gripe a beautiful bunch of flowers, 
which, ‘ever and anon, he gave his nose.’ I looked at it 
admiringly and inquisitively. A large and fully-opened 
rose was in the centre, and was surrounded by a_ host of 
smaller flowers. 1 could not but rematk that it bore a 
striking resemblance to the bouquet I had so lately admired 
in the fair hand of the beautiful girl opposite. I was soon 
merged inthe midst of some very profound speculations as 
to the identity of the flowers, and the means by which my 
relative became possessed of them. T was sadly puzzled. 
The conjecture that found most favor with me was, that 
it had been presented to the young widow, who, attentive 
to her interest, had bestowed iton him. 

In the midst of my wonderment, my uncle made some 
observation which escaped my ear. I started from my 
every, and could only articulate an inquisitive ‘ Sir!” 

‘Was your stroll a pleasant one?” he repeated, in a 
more elevated tone. 

“3t was,” I replied, and added, “I am exceedingly 
pleased with the general appearance of neatness and beau- 
ty that pervades the village.” 

“ Quite a tolerable placé for a lover of simplicity, al- 
though it offers but few inducements to a devotee of 
Pletus,” said my uncle, as he bebbed the envied rose 
against the attenuated prominent member of his face. 

“Gra votary of Hymen,” I added, with a tone of in- 
quisitiveness, 

* Pool! pooh! hoyden foolishness,” he returned. shrug- 
ging up hisshculders. ‘* A few years will banish all those 
nonsensical fancies that beguile you from thg realities of 
existence.” 


will stand an excellent chance of being mentioned in the 
old gentleman’s last will and testament. And now for 
interest. 

‘‘] have always considered independence connected 
with wisdom in a man,” said I with peculiar gravity. 
‘He who takes care of his own fortunes has something 
like certainty on which to base his prospects of the future. 
Whereas, he who is dependent on others, is continually 
liable to obligations, that he may find extremely difficult 
to discharge. An unmarried man, if ke is not a fool, and 
unmarried men seldom are fools, is the most independent 
of all creatures. But a married man must, from the very 
nature of the conjugal tie, be a slave to the caprices of 
others. What moment of his life, can he inhale the 
breath of freedom? ‘There is a chain about him that fet- 
ters his actions. All the connections of friendship must 
be severed,—all external considerations must be sacri- 
ficed,—all the brilliant attachments of the world must be 
surrendered,—in fine, every thing that does not tend to 
enhance the homely comfort of the fire-side,and add to the 
enjoyments of his wife, must be given up, or domestic feli- 
city—that nonentity that visits the visionary but defies 
human attainment—must go to—go to the dogs!” 
‘Excellent philosophy,” said my uncle; ‘stick to it, 
my boy—-let your conduct be a practical commentary on 
your texts, ‘and-you will most assuredly attain to the repu- 
tation which wisdom giv-s a man. And now, as the wind 
is springing up. I will get back to bed again.” 

I was confounded at his coldness. I thought he atleast 
would have patted my shoulder in signification of the de- 
light which my sentiments would have won from him, but 
I was disappointed. ‘To add to the sum total of my dif- 
ficulties, he replied to my labored argument in favor of 
celibacy, with a tone which bore a strong and disagreea- 
ble affinity tosarcasm. Moreover, I was still in doubt as 
to the manner in which he obtained the flowers. With 
my mind in this very uneasy condition, I wiled away an- 
other hour, and then retired. 

I arose next morning with my mind made up. I had 
fully resolved on obtaining some personal knowledge of 
the lady who exerted so magical an influence over me. I 
had very frequently from the period of my earliest recol- 
lections felt the etfect of female fascination. But never 
before was there any mystery connected with my passion. 
I could always tell when and how I had gotten in love. 
But now I was the subject of a passion which was inscru- 
table. ‘There was a chain upon my heart; but how it got 
there was past my finding out. 

During the day, which seemed like one of those that 
visit the high northern latitudes from its exceeding length, 
I ministered to the necessities of my uncle ; not forgetting 
to glance very frequently at the premises of my charmer 
opposite. Several times I caught glimpses of her person, 
as she flitted by the windows, engaged, as I supposed, in 
some domestic avocation., Each glance only served to feed 
the fire within my bosom, and to heighten my curiosity. 
I made several attempts to introduce her as a subject of 
conversation with my uncle, but he appeared to me to be 
scrupulously opposed to the expression of a single sylla- 
ble in regard to her. How provoking! ‘The insensible 
fellow, thought I, has no knowledge of those mysterious 
sympathies that awaken interest between the sexes. To 
him, love. the refiner of our hearts, is an unfelt flame,— 
the fountain of affection, an untasted stream,—and he, 
pardon my irreverence, for I mean to be candid, is a 
brute ! 

At sunset, the lady of my heart made her appearance at 
the door. I gazed on her with a heart full of undefined 
emotions, and a mind replete with poctical fancies. As 
I deal exclusively with facts and have nothing to do with 
fiction, 1 will not detail any of my visions of bliss. Ye 
Graces! how my heart. leaped, when I saw her pass the 
gate and cross the street! Now then for an interview—— 
courage be mine—and if I don’t make a fatal impression, 
then may woe seize on me. 

I glanced in the mirror, and feeling perfectly satisfied 
with my exterior passed out of the room. I stopped a mo- 
ment at the head of the stairs, to determine one or two 
doubts that were passing in my mind as to propriety, &c. 
Love conquered, anddown I went. A wild laugh full of 
genuine glee burston my ear as I reached the bottom 
of the steps. Onward I went, and inward I bolted. 
The young widow and the young beauty were alone, 
** Miss Worthington” was all I heard of the introduc- 
tion. I will be the cause of the abridgement of that 
name, or my name is not shorter, was my first thouglit. 

1 suppose an ‘hour, although it seemed to me but five 
minutes, must have passed, when Louisa Worthington 
larose to depart. I had neglected my hat, which was 
lup in my uncle’s room. In two steps I had reached 
ithe top of the stairs; with three more I had stumbled overa 
‘chair that stood in the middle of the room, making a 
‘tremendous noise. 
| ‘““What the — is the matter? Is there fire !—is the 
house on fire?” bell6wed my uncle, as he started from 
his slumber 2 

I silenced his Yearc—got my hat—and was down 
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@ ‘Thank fortune! he is invincible yet, thought I, and I 





sigirs in a moment, “The ladies were laughing heartily 
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——for they had heard me full. I explained everything, 
and Louisa and myself departed. 

As her hand reclined ‘gracefully over my arm, I felt 
imparadised. The contact between my shin and the 
chair, had proven the superior hardness of the latter, 
and caused me to limp. This was the only disagreea- 
ble feeling that I experienced. Of course, I could not 
refuse her invitation to enter. I thought she talked 
more prettily than any other lady I had ever listened to. 
There was an easy, unaffected and natural music in the 
tones of her voice, which found a very natural passage to 
my heart. 

Regard my situation, and judge of my happiness! An 
hour had passed, and Louisa was sitting at her piano, 1 
imbibed a full measure of the spirit of harmony that per- 
vaded the apartment. Never d:d syren, or seraph, or wo- 
man sing so sweetly. J was entranc:d—that is, I was 
very much in love. 
A village belle for me, said I to myself, as 1 bade her 
goodnight. Oh! there is something so perfectly natural, 
so entirely winning, so utterly artless and unaffected about 
them, that nothing like humanity can resist them. Your 
city manners, continued I, have a more exquisite pelish, 
there is more assumed dignity about them, but then they 
either partake of constraint or artifice. City beauties re- 
strain the impulses of their nature—there is coldness in 
their smiles—stitfness in their steps—and an indescriba- 
ble something about them that seems to s1y, keep your 
distance. But a village beauty runs about—and laughs 
loudly—says just what she thinks, and thinks just what 
she pleases—and all without any design on the hearts of 
gentlemen. Really, 1am enamoured of the condition—a 
village lass for a sensible lover shall be my motto. And, 
wrapping my mind in a cover of thoughts like these, I 
went to sleep, and dreamed of nothing but nymphs and 
grottoes until the sun streamed in at the castern windows. 

If the reader has much penetration—and my readers no 
doubt have—it will be unnecessary for me to inform him 
that I was in a very comfortable condition, or, what is 
much the same thing,I was up to the ears in love. And 
this, too, was my first love. J mean, it was the first time 
I had serious thoughts of matrimony, &c., for I was in love 
with the daughter of my aunt’s washerwoman at ten yeare 
of age, and had worshipped at some other shrine at every 
succeeding month since. As in every other sort of busi- 
ness, €0 in the aif:irs of the heart, it is necessary that we 
should have experience, in order that we may be able to 
manage things with propriety. LT irst love is generally a 
very foolish business. We don’t understand it, and it ren- 
ders us superlatively ridiculous. It is wonderful how it 
endows us with wiedom.. 4t makes fools of us all once, 
and sensible men butonce. I merely refer to this univer- 
sai frailty, in order to extenuate my folly; for I have a 
strong suspicion that I acted very foolishly, as the sequel 
of this veritable story will fully confirm. 

It is amazing how sociable love makes us. The stoic 
feels it, forgets his disinclination towards his species, and 
forthwith deviates into sociability. It was thus with me, 
I was no sooner out of Miss Worthington’s presence, than 
I felt restless to get back again. The eye of a lover is 
never satisfied. Byron has a foolish line about a lover’s 
eye fainting into dimness with its own delight. Depend 
upon it, this is mere poctry. A man’s eye may grow dim 
from looking at the sun, but never from gazing at the 
beauty of his mistress. ‘I'o me it seemed, thit my eyes 
borrowed some of the lustre of Louisa’s, my perceptions 
of the lovely were so clarified. ‘The consequence of all 
this was, that I found myself very frequently exactly@@ 
where I wished to be—in Louisa’s presence. 

My uncle’s health increased. He wasable to walk out 
during the day; but he shunned the night air, as though 
it had been Joaded with pestilential vapors. his suited 
me to a scruple; for I could visit Louisa without being 
scourged by his suspicions. In her presence I forgot all 
care. Jlistened with enthusiastic delight to the soft sil- 
ver tones of her voice, while every sound awakened a joy- 
ous response within the recesses of my heart. 

One of the follies of youtiful love is, it causes us toex- 
act too much tribute from thesympathies. We think that 
because we ere in love, the object that we love must ne- 
cessarily be similarly affected. Hence our confidence in 
our success. We construe every kind look into an indi- 
cation, and every gentle word into an assurance. At 
least, this was my case. My passion reached its climax, 
like some other fevers, in just nine days, for at the expi- 
ration of that time, I sought an opportunity for an avowal. 
I was convinced that I had only to ask to receive. Fifty 
times I essayed to tell her the tale of my love, but m 
tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. I had my speockt 
perfectly well committed—I had practised it a hundred © 
times—but my memory, unfortunately, was paralysedjs 
when I stood in most need of its assistancé. yp’ 

It was ordained from the beginning, that man should nat 
not remain long in Paradise. I had written home, in- *# 
forming my family that my uncle was convalescent. [4 
had been in B just two weeks, when a letter from _ Pa 





my father conveying a peremptory order for me to hurry’. 
home to attend to some indispensable business, arri ve 
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This summons, however disagreeable, I well knew , 
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be immediately attended to. I therefore made prepara- 
tions to leave early on the morning after the reception of 
the letter. 

My mind was-a seene of most admirable disorder during 
the remainder of the day. I fully resolved that that 
night should witness the settlement of my everlasting 
happiness or misery. 

The evening came, and I went to Louisa’s residence. 
I will net attempt to describe the extent of my wretched- 
ness when J entered the room. It seemed to me, that 
every man, woman and child, that resided in the village 
had combined to thwart my determination. About a do- 
zenof the neighbors were collected sociahly together. And, 
to heighten my rage, I had barely seated myself, when my 
uncle presented his unwelcome visage, 1 sat with ev- 
ery thought gathered gloomily within myself. I felt no 
disposition to talk; I only burned for an opportunity to 
declare. 

} was bored to death with the regret that every one ex-, 
pressed at the necessity which urged my departure in the |} 
morning. Itall seemed to be heartless. Louisia 7 
ed to me to take the matter to heart, when I] mentioned it|! 
toher. I fully resolved to remain until every soul was} 
cone, and then breathe the pent-up seeret of my heart) 
into her ear. It is not tothe purpose of this tale that l 
should narrate all the occurrences of the evening. 


| 





Wu 
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It was) 
most supremely dall and tedious to me; and the only in- 
dieation of life that I felt was when Louisa would fiit 
past, just stopping long enough to make the chords of my || 
heart ring with the celestial melody of her veice. 

Well, as all things must have an end, this party 
The neighbors went off, all—al!, save my cursed relative. 
There he sat, as if he were immovably chained to the | 
spot. Ch, how 1 wished for power to annihilate him! 1| 
waited, but he would not go. At length, after the lapse | 
of an hour, he arose, and announced to Louisia that we} 
would depart. J arose, of course, for what else could 1) 
do! Go I must, for itwas nearly twelve o’clock. 


outekt 






Louisa} 
bade me farewell most affectionately—hoped T would re- 
visit my uncle again shortly—wished me a pleasant jour- 
ney—and, as I fancied, sighed audibly. ‘The pressure of| 
wy hand was of the most expressive kind, as I assured] 
her, that I would compass heaven and earth, if necessary, 
to enjoy the paradise of her society once more. 

The stage was to start at daylight, and I sincerely 
hoped that Somnus would befriend me, and wrap the man- 
tle of sleep so projoundly about all in the vicinity as to 
render their waking impossible. 

F was feverish all that night. I had dreams of un- 
speakable bliss, and unutterable horror. 1 awoke fre- 
quently. I was in hope L would be too sick by daylight 
to travel. I tried to force illness upon my body. Tf im- 
agined I had every sort of fever, and all the diseases in 
the calendar, but to no purpose. 1 had not been prudent 
enough to swallow a dose of pills, or some other nostrum, 
and it was now too late to procure them. 
manner I spent the night. 
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In this restless 
I heard the stage at a dis- 
EMR 1 ? 

tance. Itapproached. Itstopped. The driver twanged 
his horn. My uncle came into miy room, beariny al ng. 
with hina sickly lamp. f feigned sleep. He shook me— 
1¢ called—pulled off the coverine—and, at leneth, jerkec 
} Hed—pulled off tl ver 1, at length, jerked 
me onthe floor, and I Aad to open my eyes! 








was to be married, and my pecuniary expectations in that 
quarter were cut off. Louisa was to be married, and all 
my hopes of her hand were extinguished. 


kalon, the only thing needful in life. 
thy influence! 
and blooming beauty to grey-headed decrepitude! 
thee is the sparkle of the eye, the freshness of the lip,' 
and not the deep fervor of the spirit. Love, and youth,} 
and beauty have their prices, and thou art the disburser || of our contemporarics, we are not gifted with that wonder- 
of prices, Oh, Cash! 


Oh, Cash! soliloquised I, thou art the all in all, the to! 
How talismanic is) 
Thou recoacilest loveliness to deformity, 


Vor! 





I attributed all my disappointment to that cursed party. || 


I understood fully, how my uncle had become possessed of 
ness and want of courage. 
calamity. Reader! if thou art a bachelor, always take)| 


time by the forelock—keep constantly before thy mind the 
old adage, **Faint heart never won fair ladye.” 


nuptials. I could not bear to play the s 
I sent an apology to my uncle, and requested Louisa to 
burn that ill-fated letter, beseeching her by all that was | 
sacred and inviolable, to keep its contents forever secret 
from imy uncle. 


| 
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wretch! 
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BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHLE 


EARLY TIMES IN THE WEST. 





ANECDOTE OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1812. 


In the history of the military operations in the West 
in 1512-13, carried on by the British and Indians on one 
side, and the Kentuckians, Ohioans and Pennsylvanians, || 
on the other, an anecdote is related, which is so finely 
characteristic of the hardihood and soldier-like bearing of 
the gallant Harrison and his men, that I must request you | 
to give it a place in the ‘* Marly ‘Times’ department of! 
your Mirror, 
The incidents happened in the fall of 1812, during the | 
march from St. Mary’s to Fort Defiance in pursuit of the! 
enemy, in which excursion our troops suffered greatly.—| 
The foree taken upon this expedition, consisted wholly of 
mounted men, entirely divested of their baggage, in num- 











quainted with the mysteries of the Order. 


| be 


hearts must wish them God sp 


This was my rirst Love, and his Last Love,—the | § 


|| passing it from clan to clan, over mountain and valley, by 





ted 
ber about one thousand. ‘The second day after they left} 
St. Mary’s, was stormy, and the rain continued very hea-| 
vy all night. The weather was uncommonly cold for the! 
season; and as the troops had no tents, their situation was 
extremely disagreeable. ‘The commander-in-chiet, whose 
patience and fortitude served as a good example to his 





men, and his staff, were no better off than the rest of the} 
force. ‘I'he troops being on a forced march, were not sut-| 
fered to halt as long as there was light enough to proceed : 





placed out. The ground of encampment was on the Au- 


glaize river, in a fat beech bottom, which before morning | 








My head wowld’at ache. ‘The driver was a descendant 
of Job, and waited the tardiness of iny motions with pro- 
voking patience. JT, at last, found myself dressed, and 
down stairs. Slowly and reluctantly I clambered into 
the hated stare. I looked at Miss Worthington’s dwell- 

g opposite, but all was silent. IT shook my unele’s 
hand—the driver mounted his seat—cracked his whip, and 
c'f we started. 
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The jig was ap. My uncle was well, and toall appear- 
ances, would not have necessity for an heir duriny the 
next forty years. 

} had been at home three weeks, when I wrote Louisa 
aletter. In it } expressed the immortal character of the 
passion i entertained for her; and added, that it was my 
determination to have communicated to her in person, that 
which I had written, but owing to the company at her 
house on the evening prior to my departure, my design 
had been frustrated 
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I besought her to relieve the sus- 
in an immediate answer. 
edily relieved of its burden of anguish 










I" 
; 
—but how relieved! 


The next day after I had deposited my letter in the 


My mind was s 








post office, [ reecived a letter from my uncie, I broke 
the seal in haste, hoping to hear something of Louisa. 
And I did hear enough about her. He said, he had got 
tired of living a bachelor, and had made arrangements tor 
changing liis condition. T have not sufficient patience to 
Metail the contents of this interesting letter. He was 
eengaged to Louisa Worthington, and they were to be 

Smarried in afortnight! He requested my attendance on 

the happy occasion, as groomsman!! 
My suspense was over, but my misery was complete. 
Thastened back to the post office to get the letter I had 
posited on the preceding day, but, to my infinite mor- 









































ly did it pour down the whole night. The troops were 
without axes, and their tomahewks could effect nothing! 
among the heavy timber of the flat. Happy were they 
who could find a seasoned log in whicha fire could be kin- 
dled. Those who had not this good fortune, were obliged 
to pass the night on their saddles, under the trees, against 
which they leaned, and thus procured a little sleep. 

** Being separated from the baggage,”’ says the account 
of the expedition, * there were but tew of the troops who 
had anything to eat, or spirits todrink. Ina situation of, 
this kind, men are aptto be pecvish; and in venting their} 
ill-nature, regardless of the feelings of their equals, and! 
of the respect due to their superiors. ‘To prevent any! 
ebullitions of ill-feeling or outbreakings of anger, and in 
order to create as lively feelings as possible, the general, | 





itd 
es 


seated round a small fire with his staff, and taking the tor-| 
! 


mor of this song, and the determination which seemed to 


soon produced cheerfulness and good-humor throughout 
the camp. The general was afterwards joined by a Ken- 


tucky ollicer, who sang a glee beginning thus : 





* Now 's the time for mirth and glee-- 

Sing, and Jaugh, and dance, with me!" 
This became a favorite air; and in all situations of dif- 
ticulty, whether suffering the ‘peltings of the pitiless 
storm,’ or traversing swamps knee-deep in mud and ice, 
;it was resounded in full chorus; the singular contrast be- 
tween the words of the song and the actual situation of 
the treops, affording cause of merriment, and being a 

fruitful source of whimsical remark.” 

Such was the divowac of one night, in the campaign of 
1812. The description will serve for many other nights 
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Mi @fication, I learned it was on the road to B——. 


stday was the unhappiest of my life. My uncle 












which were passed by the North Western Army, under oyr 
brave chief, the pow neglected Harrison. FIRELOCE. 





. . . llhayve c 
on the night of the second day, they were formed in as|| ve proc 
good order of encampment as possible, and guards were|| present. Again, read what follows, and say if the ima- 


| 


was almost completely inundated with the rain, so copious-|| | 


|| And he shouldered his rifle 
|| his dog, and trod back his tracks, that he might once more 
rents of rain as they fell, with no covering but his cloak,| 
directed one of his officers to sing an Irish glee. The hu-! 


exist at head quarters to put circumstances at defiance,! 


| 




























ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. 


MR. THOMAS’ ADDRESS. 


Address delivered on the Fourteenth Anniversary of the Institution of 


the Order of Independent Odd Fellows in the United States. 
W. Thomas, Esq. 


We are not Odd Fellows. 


By F, 


We are, therefore, unac- 
Unlike some 


|| ful faculty of penetration, which frustrates the designs of 
|, secrecy, and divines the nature of that which is shroud- 
the flowers I had seen Miss Worthington gather on the||ed in mystery. In the absenc 
evening on which I had first seen her. [blamed my tardi-|| we are compelled to receive things on the authority of 
Had I made a decliration in}: others. 
time, my vanity assured me I would have escaped this|| _ of associating, inform us, that. a society to which they 


e of this enviable faculty, 
When those, with whom we are in the daily hab- 


long dispenses the blessings of benevolence, and we 


have no conflicting evidence, we give them credit for no- 
Ut course, I did not attend the celebration of their|| ble purposes. Odd Fellows say their institution is found- 
econd part in a'}ed on the principles of Friendship, Love, and Truth. 
dvama, in which I had fancied inyself the principal actor. | Charity be the principle on which they act, their actions 
|must necessarily 


If 


To 
ble, 


be commendab and philanthropic 


eed. 


The anniversary of the Order occurred on the twenty- 
ixth of Aprillast, when the brethren in this city formed 


;a splendid and imposing procession, from the lodges to 

i \ * ed 9c vo , as th 
eremees ithe church. F. W. Thomas, Esq. was selected as the 
| orator on the occasion. 


The oration pronounced by him 
was requested for publication, and its title heads this ar- 
ticle. 

We read the Address attentively. We closed it with 
one regret: ‘That the author had not made it longer. It 
is highly creditable throughout ; but so:ne of the passages 
are spirit-stirring. Tor instance, the following short par- 
agraph: 

** Beautifully, fearfully, has the mighty Minstrel of 
Scotland described Clan Alpine’s priest, when the beacon 
of battle was lit, bearing the cross of the gathering, and 


field and flood— 


«Danger, death, and warrior deed, 
Are in thy course—speed, Malise, speed.” 

Almost with a like rapidity, but with far different re- 
sults, has Odd Fellowship passed from shore to shore, 
from state to state, from city to city, from village to vil- 
lage, from man to man. The speeding was not that of 
‘Danger, death, and warrior deed:” no! the speeding was 
‘*God speed ye.” The torch passed from hand to hand, 
and the altar was lit in the living human heart, and the 
fire that burned there was from heaven.” 

We can easily imagine that this extract, pronounced by 
the author in his own peculiarly emphatic manner, must 


tuced a thrilling sensation in every living heart 


ges it presents do not glow vividly before you: 
“In reflecting upon the natural instincts of man, which: an: 
ead him to society, Ihave often thought of the early Pio- } > * 
neers of our country, and how truly, withall their love of — 
roving, and fondness for change, and attachment to the 
wild scenes of the wilderness, how truly they exemplified 
the truth of these remarks. 
Behold one of them, for instance, leaving behind him 
his friends and family, and piercing deep into the woody 
wilderness—away from all human habitation, where the 
foot of man has rately or never trod. Listen to his tale. 
lie wili tell you of his enjoyinent—how healthily he brea- 
thed on the brow of the mountain—how quietly he slept 
in the shade of the vale—with what a free foot he trod in 
the unbroken forest. But O, how often, when he stood in 
the hushed loneliness of nature, he felt too much alone. 
und left his cabin, and called 


css 


L585 


yt 
see his wife, his children, his dear familiar friends. And 
as le loved the solitude so much, he would bring those 
with him, to whom he might tell how much he loved the 
solitude, and who would make him love it more. Ina 
few montis, he returns with wife, family, friends, to the 
lvery spot, perchance, where he left his cabin—it might 
have been this very spot—and ere his patriarchal years 
|go down to the grave, he sees the germ of a great city 
uprising in the wilderness. This feeling, more than the 
tide of emigration, pressing-onward, has peopled the 
great west. And, my broth whatis the feeling but 
natural Odd Fellowship?” 


The following extracts on the qualifications of Odd 
Fellowship, and the nature of Charity, will be found in- 
teresting: 

“To beeome an Odd Fellow, we must believe in the Su- 
preme Ruler of the Universe, to whom we are all account- 
able; who views al/ men as his children, and who gov- 
erns and controls all things, for the wise purposes of his 
providence. Tlie applicant must be a free man—in the 
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» strengthen its holy impulses, by celebrating the anniver- 
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true sense of the word free—free to choose or to reject, 
and anxious to become a member. He must not be uader 
the age of twenty-one, nor over forty-five. He mvst have 
agood moral character, be industrious, and hare some 
known means of support; and he must be exempt from all 
infirmities whish may prevent his gaining a livesihood.— 
The institution is supported by the payment of established 
sums, which each member pays alike: so much on being 
admitted, so much on taking the degrees, end so much 
quarterly. When a brother is sick a certain sum is al- 
lowed him, provided his illness is produced Sy no immoral 
conduct. Brothers, if it is necessary, atend with him 
and see that he wants nothing; and whea he dies, he is 
buried by the order. I might go much isto minutie, and 
show the beautiful consistency of the vhole institution ; 
but it is unnecessary. When 2 person applies to be ad- 
mitted to our order, no objection is msde to him that he 
holds the plovgh; or strikes the anvil, or guides the loom; 
or holds the heli; or that his hands are rough; or that he 
earns his bread by the sweat of his brow; or that he does 
not, “with bated breath and w!spering humbleness, 
demean himself. Not one of these objections is made ; 
these are not objections, they are qualifications, We do 
not ask where he worships, or what are his peculiar opin- 
ions, or why he holds them; o7 of Ins politics, or his par- 
ty; we ask, is he honest! does he fulfil his duty to God 
and man? And when the delegated authority, whose duty 
it is to make the inquiry, respond that he is honest, and 
that he does fulfil his duties, we admit him into our great 
brotherhcod, and so long 2s he acts uprightly, we cherish 
him as a brother. - a > 
Charity is the favorite virtue of heaven, the virtue 
withcut which, we are told by the highest authority, all 
others are as*dust in the balance! It was deified by the 
heathens, while christianity proclaims it her holiest pre- 
cept. It wasthe solitary star in the dark night of Egyp- 
tianidolatry. In the Persian’s worship it was purer than 
the flame upon his altar, though he Jit it at the beam of 
day! In the bigotted mythology of Greece and Rome it 
arrested the club of Hercules, and was as the genius of 
Franklin to the bolt of Jove! It was found in the wild 
Arab’s tent, as pure as this temple. It was the redecin- 
ing spirit in the Druid’s superstition. On this very spot 
the untutored Indian has sacrificed to it his licentious pas- 
gions. And we, civilized men, on the very spot from 
which that race have passed to the setting sun, meet to 


sary of an Order that is dedicated to its peculiar purposes. 
An Order that was first established in the old world, and 
that has passed, like the spirit of freedom, to the new.— 
An Order fitted to our republican institutions; to our char- 
acter as a people; to our moral destinies here, and to our 
moral responsibilities hereafter. Goon, my brothers, in 
your great cause; and when you shall be gathered to your 
fathers, your children and your children’s children will 
bear your banner onward, and onward, until it is planted, 
in Friendship, Love, and Truth, on the far shore of the 
Pacific, side by side with the banner of the Free.” 
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OLiTUARY. 


Died, in this city, on Friday, 25th of July, 1884, Miss 
Exizasstu Hatt, daughter of the late Mr. Ezekiel 
Mall. 

They, who have felt the pang of separating from a be- 
loved object: who have wept in bitter anguish as the grave 
closed on one, whose smile had diffused the brightness of 
heaven over the troubled path of life: who have caught 
the last thrill of a voice that never spake but in kindness; 
who have behcld for the last time a form, long the object 
of anxious solicitude—wili pause, for 2 moment, and blend 
their tears with the tears of those who mourn the depar- 
ture of a pleasant friend, a cherished daughter, a beloved 
sister. 

Miss Flizabeth Hall possessed every quality of the| 
heart, necessary to endear her to an extensive circle of | 
relatives end fricnds. 
kindness were blended with unalloyed cheerfulness. even | 
in the darkest hours of her affliction. Throuch years of| 
suffering, she bere a spirit, mild. patient, and undepresr-| 
ed. Ever anxious to ailoviate the cares of others, she| 
seemed scarcely to heed her own prins. Nor did her; 
well regulated mind shrink at the approach of death; for 
though at times hopes were entertained of her restoration | 
to health, she had endeavored to we1n her aifections from | 





Benevolence and sympathetic} 
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Vo.umr Fourtn or THE Mirror.—On the last page 

of to-day’s paper, may be found the prospectus of our 

next volume. This will be commenced in about two 

months. It will be perceived that some improvements 

are contemplated in the mechanical department of the 

Mirror, and that increased value and interest will be im- 

parted to the pages of our next volume, by original pro- 

ductions from a number of eminent literary individuals, 

who have not hitherto been on our respectable list of cor- 

respondents. The western public are beginning to show 

a disposition, so far at least as the Mirror is concerned, 

to encourage theirown literary works. As regards num- 

bers, we have now no cause of complaint; but greater 

punctuality in payment, would better enable the publish- 

ers to effect, from time to time, such improvements as may 

occur tothem, and as their increasing patronage may war- 

rant them in making. But as this fact must be obvious to 

our intelligent readers, we will not enlarge upon the sub- 

ject, but trust to their sense of what is right, and will! most 

contribute to our mutual advantage. 

Generally, we have been treated with justice and court- 
esy by our editorial brethren; but cause of complaint has 
been given by some fifteen or twenty of our exchanges, 
which we have hitherto forborne to notice, in the hope 
that it arose from inadvertence, and would in time be dis- 
continued. We allude to the frequency with which they 
have copied the articles of some of our popular corres- 
pondents, without affixing the proper credit. Our pages 
are free to be drawn upon by any of owr contemporaries» 
who may wish to transfer onr original matter to their co- 

lumns ; but it is exceedingly proveking and unjust, that 
article after article, which cost us labour and money, 
should be so unceremoniously appropriated to the use of 
others; and we must insist upon hereafter having the 
source from which such articles are obtained, acknow- 
ledged by those who copy them. 

Those of our editorial friends who feel an interest in 
the prosperity of Western Periodical Literature, will 
please give an insertion or two, in their respective papers, 
to our Prospectus for the fourth volume of the Mirror. At 
the close of the present volume, the semi-monthly edition 
of the paper will be discontinued. So many of the ori- 
ginal subscribers to that, have ordered the weekly paper 
in its stead, that its comtinuance is rendered unnecessary, 
and an expense to the publishers. Those yet remaining 
on the semi-monthly list, who may wish to receive the 
weekly paper after the close of the present year, will 
please inform us to that effect, through our local agents 


the volume. 





Heattn or ovr City.—We congratulate our friends 
on the improved condition of the health of our city. Dur- 
ing the week ending on Wednesday last, the 6th inst., 
there were fifty-one deaths reported. On the previous 
week, upwards of one hundred deaths occurred. The last 
week shows 2 diminution of more than one half from the 
amount of the previous week. The cholera has not en- 
tirely disappeared from amongst us, but it has assumed a 
milder character, and cases are much less frequent. 

Still we would enjoin on our citizens the entire necessity 
of great carefulness in regard to diet and exposure. The 
well established fact of the unwholesomeness of many of 
the vegetables that are brought to market, ought to be a 
reason why persons should deny therasclves a 
temporary gratifieation rather than risk the attacks of dis- 
jease. Let it not be forgotten that all are liable to the 
shafts of disease ; and that an imprudent indulgence in 
unwholesome food renders persons peculiarly vulnerable. 
We have often been astonished at the imprudence in the 


Gprinnt 
suficient 
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earth, and secure an interest in that inheritance which is, 
d. and fadeth not away. She even 
ry 


idiet of those who are ordinarily on other subjects very 


. : ndefil 
incorruptible, undefile i | pags 2 CGO te, BD: : ‘ 
. . sensible e 2 most singular traits rark 
expressed a desire to depart; and her end was peaceful, as || ®°* ible. On ns th et ls, that mnarks the 
foliy of individuals, is a desire to make up for what they 


We revere the virtues of the dead. They are enshri- 
ned amongst the holiest feclings of the heart: the memo- 
ry of them is blended with all our upward aspirations, 


. , a) 
her life had been blameless. 1 
' 


even with our hopes of heaven; for if the bud of virtue | 
in this world be so sweet, what must be the fragranesfof| 
the full blown flower, when blooming in its native clime. | 


° x. 


Prudence or fear has rendered them ab- 
stemious for awhile. The necessity for a continuance of 
their abstinence is abated, and they then indulge them- 
selves beyond the limits of reason and common sense. 
As if an abstemious course, pursued for a length of time, 


| 
| 








or otherwise, in time to commence with the beginning of 


sonal safety! Abstinence enjoins a continuation of pru- 
dence. If it be departed from suddenly, the individual 
runs a greater risk than he would have done, if he had 
paid no attention to it.—We have thus volunteered some 
advice ona very important subject. We are fully aware 
of the little attention that such remarks claim from the 
generality of persons. Although advice is what every 
person needs, it is exactly what nobody takes. However 
ineffectual it may be, we are fully corroborated in our sta- 
tements by the rules laid down by the wisest physicians, 
and the experience of the soundest practical philesophers. 





Vatepicrory.—Samuel Yorke At Lee, Esq., has re- 
tired from the editorship of the Chronicle. In last Satur- 
day’s number, we regret to see he has issued his valedic- 
tory to the readers of that periodical. We are not aware 
ofthe person whe isto succeed him. Mr. At Lee leaves 
our city, where he has spent several years, and endeared 
himself to numerous friends, by his strict integrity, his 
social qualities and gentlemanly demeanor. And now, at 
parting, we breathe the aspiration most sincerely, that his 
lot may be a pleasant one—unrufiled by care and joyous 
in all the felicities of life. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF TEACHERS. 

The annual meeting of the ‘* Western Literary Insti- 
tute and College of Professional Teachers,” will com- 
menee in this city on Monday the 6th of October next. 
A number of lectures upon practical subjects, by some 
of the most distinguished teachers and literary gentle- 
men of the south and west, will be delivered, and reports 
upon subjects connected with the business of teaching, are 
expected from committees appointed at the last annual 
meeting. 

The friends of education generally, and particularly 
professional teachers, are invited to attend. 

The local executive committee will shortly announce 
the names of tie lecturers, and the subjects of discus+ 
sions and reports, with such other important information 
as shall be brought before the convention. 

Kditors of periodicals by giving the above a few inser- 
tions, will aid the eause of general education, and by 
sending a paper containing this notice, shall receive a co- 
py of the minutes, &c. of the College. 

By order of the Extcutive Committee, 
DAVID Ly TALBOTT, Ree. Sece 

Cincinnati, Aug. 9, 1834. 

NOTICE. 

The Vocal Executive Committee are desirous of ob- 
taining, in sufficient time to lay before the convention, in- 
formation from teachers and others interested in the cause 
of education, upon the following subjects, viz: 

The number of schools, and the names of teachers in 
their neighborhood? The number of scholars? How such 
schools are supported? The terms of tuition, &e. What 
places are destitute of teachers, and such other informa- 
tion as may be deemed of interest. 

A. Picket, sen. 

Tuomas J. Martuews, 
Thomas H. Qurnay, sen. 
A. Kixmonrt, 

D. L. Taxzorr, 








WEEKLY RECORD. 


MARRIAGES, 
On Wednesday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. 8. W. 
Lynd, Mr. A. P. Wooprurr, to Miss Caruanine Hoopes, 
both of this city. 


DEATHS. 

On Vriday evening last, after a tedious illness, Mra, 
Hunter Henrivan, wile of Mr. John Sullivan, of this ci- 
ty. ‘Phe deceased ifs left an extensive circle of relations 
and friends, to whom it will be a source of consolation to 
know that she died as she had lived, in the possession of 
a kind and benevolent heart. Long will her endearing 
virtues be remembered by those who have partaken of her 
hospitality and friendship. 

*.*The number of deaths in the city for the week end- 
ing August 6, was fifty-one, of which number fifteen were 
by cholera. ‘The number for the corresponding week last” 
year, was seventy, of which twenty were by cholera. 
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NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror 








a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hervey 
McCuny anintcrest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen- 


en Agent. Any business transacted hy him, relative to the par 2 








| could be forsaken at once without endangering their per-| 


receive our sanction. SEREVE & GALLAGHE) 
Cin. Jax. 1, 103: ; ‘ 
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and of establishing it ou a permanent basis, we have determined to make.” ad 
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ithe Boston Transcript, says:—*There is nothing new here, | 

that we can learn. The blacks are, or appear to be, fa- 
vorably disposed towards the people of the United States. 
This city, which once contained 60,000 people, (during the | 
French dynasty.) is now in a ruinous state, and can with) 
difficulty count 5000, including a portion of Boyer’s stand- | 
ing army. At the time of the negro insurrection, and | 
|previous to the massacre, this large Island was a perfect | 
garden; but most of the then coffee and sugar plantations | 
|have been suffered to perish, owing to the indolence of the, 
jblacks. ‘The French formerly exported from this Island,| 
large quantities of sugar, but now they do not raise suf- 
‘ficient for home consumption. There are in the city of 
\Wfayti many splendid buildings, or remains of such, ! 
crumbling to pieces for the want of a few day’s labor; 
not more than one-tenth part of the buildings are occu-| 
pied. Foreign and Amevican Magazines. Its contents will con- 

The streets were once beautifully paved, and had com-| sist of original and selected Tales—Essays—Poetry—Bi- 
modious side walks, but, like every thing else here, they || ographical and Historical Sketches—Reviews of and co- 
are going to ruin, In short, the inhabitants are too lazy || pious extracts from New Works inthe various depart- 
to do any thing but eat, drink, and sleep. There are to,) ments of Literature—a Compendium of the News of the 
be found here many men of opulence, and some few who||day—Desultory Paragraphs—and such Intelligence of a 
have been liberally educated, and are it is true very in-|\ general nature as may seem to be interesting to fami- 
telligent; but the large majority are but little better in-!' lies. 
formed than the same number of monkeys.” || §4To make the Mirtor still more worthy of the pa- 

ae | tronage of the Western Community, the Publishers prom. 

Tur OHIO COMPANY, FOR IMPORTING ENGLISH CATTLE. | ise, in the fourth volume, a series of Tales illustrative of 
—We have just seen a letter from Mr. Josiah Renick, one || Western peculiarities, histery and scenery, written ex- 
of the assistants of Mr. Felix Renick, dated New-York || pressly for this work. Also, as often as once a month, a 
20th inst. at which date they had arrived with the cattle | piece of Music, arranged for the Piano-forte or Guitar. 
imported by this company, all well. It has been so long’ Paper of a quality superior to the present will be used, 
since they sailed from Liverpool, (45 days) that the friends ||and the mechanical appearance of the work, generally, 
of the above named gentlemen, were quite anxious to hear || Will be improved. r . 
of their arrival in the United States—we congratulate the || ‘The series of Original Western Tales which are to ap- 
members of this company, upon the arrival of their agents, |} Pear in this volume, (one of which shall be published eve- 
who have thus far succeeded in their business admirably.||ty month,) will be from the pens of the : : 

Mr. Harnees, who also accompanied Mr. Renick, arrived | Rev. Timoruy Fuixr, author of ‘Francis Berrien,’ 
at home a few day since, having reached Philadelphia a- &c. &e. : 

bout three weeks ago, after a passenger of 39 days—with Morgan Nevitre, Esg., author of ‘Mike Fink, or the 
eight of the cattle imported. Last of the Boatmen,’ &c. 

In a few weeks, we hope to have the pleasure of announc- J. A. M’Ciune, Esg., author of ‘Camden, a novel,’ 
ing to our readers, the arrival of Mr. Felix Renick in &e. , 
Chillicothe, with the 19 head of cattie imported, which | B. Drake, Esgq., author of ‘ Tales from the Portfolio of 
we are assured are equal, if not superior to any ever) a young Backwoodsman, &e. 
brought to the United States.—Sci. Gaz. James H. Perks, Esg., author of ‘ Familiarity, or ab 

Widow’s Wig,’ &c. “i 
Joun B. Ditton. 4a 
The authoress of ‘ Hospitality, a tale,’ the ‘Swedish 
Girl,’ a popular poem, &c. 
Mrs. Junta L. Dumont. 
«UP. WW. Baten. 
H. S. Haynes. 
, C. L. Hentrz,—And others. 

The Poetical department of the Mirror will still be 
contributed to by F. W. Tuomas, author of ‘ The Emi- 
grant,’ J. N. M’Jitton, Orway Curry, and others ;— 
and Essays will be furnished from the same pens that 
have hitherto made the Mirror the medium of communi- 
cating their reflections and speculations to the public. 

*.* The Publishers do not expect the public to make up ~ 
their minds in regard to the merits of the Mirror, on the 
strength of the testimony of its cotemporaries; but ag. 7) 
there are many sections of the West in which the work is ~ 
yet entirely unknown, they have thought it proper to 
state, that since the Mirror came into their hands, it has 
been acknowledged, by such papers as the Baltimore Daily 
Gazette, edited by William Gwyn, Esq., to be * one of the 
handsomest and cheapest publications in the country, 
East or West, and to contain a great deal of interesting 
origina! matter, as well as judicious selections;” by such 
as the Ohio State Journal, edited by Judge Bailhache, to 
be **not inferior, in point of real merit, to the best peri- 
odical works of the day;’’ by such as the Cincinnati Daily 
Gazette, edited by C. Hammond, Esq., to be * beautifully 
executed, filled with excellent matter, and deserving of 
liberal patronage;” and by such as the (late) Louisville 
Daily Herald, edited by W. Tannehill, Esq., to be wor- 
thy of “wide circulation in the West.” 


CONDITIONS. 


Tue Cincinnati Mirror is published every Saturday 
morning, on fine super-royal paper, in the quarto form, 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Lonpon, May 23, 1834.—This is the period for the re- 
ligious and other anniversaries; and I assure you that 
they have been very well attended. The remarkable fine- 
ness of the season his induced hundreds to attend, who 
would perhaps have contented themselves, had it been 
otherwise, by only sending their good wishes. As it is, 
the societies have now procured their presence and sub- 
scriptions. ‘I'he most interesting to you, are those con- 
nected with the cause of Temperance; for the United 
States mu-t ever look upon ‘Temperance Societies as their 
own creation, and of course feel particularly anxious 
about their success all over the world. In this country 
they are spreading rapidly, and have done much towards 
arousing the moral feclings of all the better orders of the 
community, and in exposing the horrible scenes of vice 
and profligacy, which are so frequently perpetrated in our 
Bacchanalian Vemples. At the annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Temperance Society, the Chair was 
taken by the Bishop of Winchester, and the assemblage 
was onc of the most numerous and respectable that I have 
ever witnessed. ‘I'he right reverned Prelate made a most 
admirablé address, in the course of which he observed-- 
“That he knew that a lirge mercantile house .in London 
had to feel the inconveniences of that decided ‘advantage 
which the Americans possessed over the British, on ac- 
count of the Temperance ships of the former, and the 
preference which was given to them when any particular 
cargo was to be shipped. The agent of this establish- 
ment at Ameterdam, had written to his principal thatthe 
Duich merchints were in the habit of passing over the 
decks of English ships to reach those ef the Ameri- 
cans, and that unless some Temperance ships were estab- 
lished in Mngland, the Americans would obtain nearly the 
whole of the conveying trade.” By this you perceive 
that a grevt etfurt is making to induce our merchants to 
cope with yours, and to follow the example which has 
been set them by the Barings.—Correspondence of the 
Jour. of Com. 


EDIED BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER AND THOMAS H. SHREVE. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


Tue fourth volume of the Cincrnnatr Mirror, and 
Western Gazette of Literature and Science, will be com. 
menced early in October next. The coming volume of 
the Mirror wll be marked by a number of improvements 
upon the present; but the general features, which at this 
time distinguish the paper, will remain umehanged. Ag 
heretofore, the Mirror will contain a large proportion of 
Orieinat, Matter, and the choicest articles from the 





New cuanne or Trave.—The first lot of Coffee ever 
imported into this place from the Mastward, arrived during 
the past week, from Philadelphia. by way of the Penn- 
sylvania Canil. ‘This is a new era in the trade of Louis- 
ville. Heretofore New-Urleans alone, has furnished us 
with this article, and we in turn have supplied the ports 
above us as fir up as Pittsburgh. ‘The order of trade 
jseems now about to be, reversed, and Philadelphia, by 
means of her canals and. rail-roads, to compete with, if 
not take the lead of New Orleans in supplying the West 
with this necessary of life, as the same quality of coffee 
oan now be purchased in Philadelphia and brought out 
here at a less price than we have heretofore paid for it in 
New Orleans.—Louisville Price Current. 





Murperovs.—An_ ingenious method of destroying | 
whales has lately been invented in London—it consists in| 
charging the harpoons used for that business with prussic | 
acid of the deadliest quality.—It is expected that when! 
the whale is struck with one of these poisonous instru- 
ments the subtle matter will paralyse his mighty nerves, 
and he will thus become an easy victim to the hunter. | 


“ 
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Mr. Velpeau exhibited, at the Medical College, a man 
who had the extraordinary faculty of making himself two} 
inches taller or shorter. Standing erect, he can elongate | 
the spine, and contract it again, by moving the sacrum, | 
which plays like a wedge between the bones as the pelvis. 
~ early life he = injured by a carriage running over 
im. i ’ 


Mininc.—!t is a most remarkable fact, that not only in 
hills and valleys, and from the plains, have the enterpris- 
ing exploration of the mines been conducted—some of 
the Cornish mines have actually been carried to a consid- 
erable distance under the sea: some of these submarine 
excavations, as described by Mr. Hawkins, display in a 
striking mai:ner, the elects of perseverance and the de- 
fiance of danger on the part of the miners; for instance 
the noted mine of Huel Cok, in the parish of St. Just, 
which cescends eighty fathoms, extends itself for- 
wards under the bed of the sea beyond low water mark. 
In some places the mineys have only three fathoms of rock 
between them and the sea; so that they hear very dis- 
tinctly the movement and the noise of the waves. This 
nuise ia sometimes terrible, being of an extraordinary 
loudness, as the Atlant.c ocean is here many hundred 
leagues in breadth. 

In the mine, the rolling of the stones and rocks over- 
head, whic the sca moves along its Le}, is plainly heard, 
the noise of waich, mixed with the roaring of the waves, 
eounds like reiterated claps of thunder. and causes both 
admiration and terror to those who have the curiosity to 
go down. In one place, where the vein was very rich, 
they searched it with imprudence, and left but four feet of 
rock between the excavation and the bed of the sea. At 


A Russian nobleman, lately deceased, has left a legacy 
of 50,000 rubles, to increase at compound interest till the 
year 1925, when the accumulated capital is to be given 
asa prize for the best history in Russian, of the reign of| 


the emperor Alexander. he capital, it is calculated, 
will then amount to nearly 2,000,000 of rubles. 

Mr. Buckingham stated in the British Parliament, that 
he had taken the pains to place himself, during a whole 
day, in a tavern in London, and that he saw enter there 
for liquor, 2800 men, 1855 women and 289 children !— 
The proprietor of the establishment assured him that he 
sold liquor weekly to 260,450 men, 108,590 women, and 


A cargo of ice recently landed at Paris, which the prin-! 
cipal Cafe keepers had imported from Norway. The ice} 
was deposited in the hold, and completely covered with 
a thick bed of baysalt, over which is raised a sort of a 


high water, the howling of the waves is heard in this 
place in 80 dreadful a manner that even the miners who 
work near it, have often taken to flight, supposing that 
the cea was going to break through the weak roof, and 
penetrate into the mines. —Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
Manufictures and Metals. 

Corton ractory.—On the 4th inst. the corner stone of 
a large Cotton Factory was laid, with religious ceremo- 
nies, at Beard’s Falls, on the Saluda river, about two 
miles and a half from Columbia, S.C. The Columbia 
Hive says, “we understind that the enterprising company 
intend to conduct the whole of this extensive business on 
the Temperance plan.” 

CAPACITY OF THE. BLACKS FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT,— 


: 7 from Hayti, dated June 30th, and published. in 
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roof or thatch of rushes. The Parisians assembled in 
crowds on the quays, to witness the arrival. 


WASHINGTON’S MANUSCRIPT PAPERS AND BOOKS.—An 
act was passed at the late session of Congress appropria- 
ting $25,000, for the purchase of ** the manuscript papers, 
and a portion of the printed books of General George 
Washington.” 
Department of State. 


Spreap or THE Mormon poctrine.—We understand, 
says the Hollowell (Maine) Advocate, that Mormonism 
has made considerable progress in several parts of Oxford 
County ; and that in the town of Wilton,.in this county, 
several respectable individuals have become converts: and 
have received baptism. 

















convenient for preservaticn and binding. The annual sub- 
scription price is, Two Dollars and Fitty Cents, payableat 
the time of subscribing; or Three Dollars, payable any 
time within six months thereafter. When the above terms 

are not complied with, andthe publishers have to employ 
|}a collector, Three Dollars and Fifty Cents will be invaria- 
bly demanded, The paperfor a year makes a handsome 


|volume of four hundred and sixteen large pages, which 
These papers are to be deposited in the! 


contain an amount of reading matter equal to jfifleen 
duedecimo volumes of three hundred pages each. A title 
page and index furnished at the close of each volume. 
Applications for the work to be made to 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Pvsrisurrs, 
Cincinnati, O. 
——————{—z———————————— 
Office-of publication, south-west corner of Walnut and Upper Market 
streets, in Johnston’s Buildings, second story. Entrance on Fifth street 





3rd doer fram the:cerner. 





